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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


wrt are we to say to Mr. Bricut? He is, of all 
human puzzles, the most perplexing. Like Ros Roy, 
he is “ ower bad for a blessing and ower gude for a banning.” 
His mind seems constructed as an illustration of Pas- 
CAL’s famous satire on the mixture of greatness and pettiness 
in man. With so many elements of strength and manliness 
in his character, it is inconceivable how he can condescend 
to a meanness and a spite which are more than womanish. 
His speech. at Birmingham is a complete photograph of 
his disposition, with its high lights and its blurred exagge- 
rated shadows. Who can help admiring the bold masculine 
foree of his natural but not uncultivated eloquence? Among 
living speakers, the “pure well of English undefiled” counts no 
more powerfuloraccomplished master. Nomancanclothenoble 
and worthy thoughts in more nervous and striking language. 
His orations on the Russian war and on Indian legislation 
enlisted the admiration of those whose sympathies he failed 
to conciliate. It is impossible to read the solemn and moving 
sentences alluding to his recent visitation of sickness, by which 
he introduced himself to his Birmingham constituents, with- 
out anticipating a largeness of mind. and a nobleness of 
sentiment which we are unfortunately never destined to find 
long sustained in any speech of Mr. Briaur’s.. If, he were 
right—as he surely was—in acknowledging the gratitude 
which he felt to “all classes of his countrymen, for the num- 
“ berless kindnesses which during that period he had received 
“from them—from those high in rank, and abounding in 
“ wealth and influence, to the dweller in one of our Lanca- 
“ shire moors,” he might also have reflected that his reco- 
vered intelligence and his recruited strength might be better 
employed than in endeavouring to inflame the prejudices 
and kindle the passions of “the dweller on the Lancashire 
“ moor,” against those “of high rank and wealth” who had 
so lately proved to him that they both united in sympathy 
for genius in affliction. Why is Mr. Bricur to preach 
eternal enmity between classes to whose common feelings he 
is himself a living witness ? , a : 
We can understand, and indeed approve, the dignified 
reproach which the late representative of Manchester 
addressed to those “ in the promotion of whose interests the 
“ prime years of his life had been spent, who, when he. was 
“ enduring a tedious exile, subjected him to a passionate-apd 
“ ungenerous treatment.” Mr. Bricur repudiates the good’ 
offices of those who have sought to impose upon him an in- 
voluntary penitence. For our part, we are not surprised to: 
hear that neither his late indisposition nor his recent political 
misadventures have made any change in his view of “recent 


- “ public policy.” Wecan understand, and, without assenting 


to them, we can even respect, the principles on which. his 
opposition to the Russian war was founded. But what 
we cannot pardon in him is the signal and discreditable 
unfairness which he thinks it necessary to import into the 
discussion of grave and much-disputed questions He 
may be right in his view that the interests at stake in 
the Russian war were not worth the expenditure of life and 
treasure which their vindication involved; and we may be 
wrong in the opinion which, in common with the great 
majority of the country, we entertained that the -principles 
at issue were so important as to justify the efforts which 


were made to enforce them. But if Mr. Brienr vehe- |. 


mently complains of the misrepresentations to which 
his line of argument was exposed, we should like to 
know by what right he imputes to those who arrived at. 
a different conclusion from himself, that “they hold cheap 
“the lives of the 40,000 men whom we lost in the 
“ Russian war.” By what title does he claim a monopoly 
of the opinion that a mass of men equal to the whole 
adult population of Birmingham is “something worth 


“ looking at by the statesman and the Christian?” Was Mr. 
Bricut the only man who thought that the 40,000 lives 
deserved to be considered before we rushed blindly into a 
war with Russia? Did not the Christian statesmen of 
England “hesitate before they squandered so much blood 
“and so much treasure?” With what justice does he claim 
for his opinions “tolerance and forbearance,” when he 
shows himself capable of neither in addressing such rash 
and violent language to those who arrived at a different 
conclusion from his own? : 

It is in the same spirit of glaring disingenuousness that 
Mr. Bricut addresses himself to the question of Reform, 
which constituted the grand topic of the Birmingham meet- 
ing. He starts, of course, with the assertion that “ Parlia- 
“ ment, as at present constituted, does not fairly represent 
“ the nation.” We examined with some interest the steps in 
his demonstration of this fundamental proposition ; but we are 
sorry to find that all his axioms are fictions, and his postu- 
lates fallacies—and very mischievous fallacies too. Parlia- 
ment, he says, does not represent the people, because the 
principles of Free-trade did not prevail till 1846. He chooses 
to assert that a Parliament of landowners was only com- 
pelled by a political earthquake to allow the poor artisan of 
Birmingham or Manchester to buy his bread in the cheapest 
market. Of course he insinuates that public opinion had 
long been the other way, and that it was only the interested 
efforts of packed Parliaments that resisted the success of the 
true principle. But is not this grossly and manifestly untrue? — 
If universal suffrage had ‘existed in 1840, would the Anti- 
Corn-law League have carried the day? Was it the land- 
owners who returned Protectionist members for Liverpool, 
and who turned out Free-traders in the City of London? 
Mr. Bricut of course believes that the principles of Free- 
trade are so obviously and so undeniably true that nothi 
but some influence as wicked and sinister as the Peerage coul 
ever have opposed them. He isa worshipper of the United 
States ; but does he not know that the Government of the 
United States is the most retrograde of Protectionists on 
the face of the earth? Is it the landed interest which has 
devised the prohibitory tariffs intended to prop up lan- 
guishing manufactures on the other side of the Atlantic ? 

truth is; Free-trade was not established before 1846, 
not.because Parliament inadequately represented the coun- 
try, butbecause public opinion was not yet formed upon 
the question: «Indeed, as Mr. Bricur very well knows, 
the conversion of Sir Roserr Pee. was rather in advance 
than behind the march of public opinion. 

Mr. Briour's next illustration is a still more discredit- 
able spécitnen..of his want.of candour and fairness in handling 
politieal He says; “Coming down to 1852, 

- when.Lord DmasY was in office, he went to a dissolu- 
“ tion, and thé grepé question proposed to the constituencies 
“ was Protection. ' Parliament re-assembled, and Lord Dersy 
“ and, Protectio# were beaten by a majority of nineteen ; 
“ when you had only ‘a majority of nineteen in the House of 
“ Commons ageinst the: ishment of Protection, nine- 

.“ teen-bwentieths of the people were determined that they 

“ would’never have-anything of the sort again.” We really 

cannet cotptehend how’ a-man of Mr. Bricut’s character 
and position could venture on addressing to a public audience 

a statement — of which was either a blunder or a 

misrepresentation. & misrepresentation that the “great 

“question” inthe dissolution of 1852 was Protection, foralmost 

all the Derbyites om the Hustings expressly disclaimed any in- 

. tention to restore it. - It is positively untrue that “Protection 
“and Lord Derpy weredefeated bya majority of nineteen.” As 
Mr. Briegtr very well knows, long before Lord Dersy was de- 
feated by an almost unanimous vote of the House of Commons, 
the amendfaent on Mr: Vittiers’ motion, which sealed for 
ever the ‘of Protection, was carried with, only fifty 
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dissentient voices—the celebrated “cannon-balls.” The ma- 
jority of nineteen which turned out Lord Dersy had ne 


connexion whatever with the question whether Protection | 


should or should not be restored. So much for the veracity 
of Mr. Briaut’s second illustration of the inadequacy of the 
existing Parliament to represent public opinion. No man 
knows better than himself that the majority in favour of 
Free-trade in 1852 was at least as overwhelming in the 
House of Commons as in the country. 

In the same way he goes on to allege “the paramount influ- 
“ ence of the Church of England in both Houses of Parlia- 
“ ment,” as an example of the insufficient representation of the 
people. “Only one-third of the people of England,” he says, 
“are in connexion with the Church”—a statement, by the 
way, which is grossly and notoriously inaccurate—but where, 
we should like to know, does Mr. Brigur discover the evidence 
that the Church is paramount in the House of Commons? Is 
it in the majorities by which the unconditional abolition of the 
church-rates was in the last Session affirmed over and over 
again? But of all the misrepresentations with which this un- 
justifiable speech teems, none is more inexcusable and mis- 
chievous than the illustration which he pretends to draw from 
the unequal assessment of the succession duty upon land, as 
compared with the legacy duty on personal estate. He says 
that the landowners have employed their influence in Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of relieving themselves from their fair 
share of the public burthens, and that real estate pays one- 
third only of that which personal property contributes to 
“our wars and our burthens.”. When Mr. Bricur de- 
liberately puts forward this most mischievous statement, 
does he or does he not know by what species of property it 
is that the burthen of the poor and of the county rate 
is borne? Has he or has he not read the convincing 
demonstration of Mr. Guapsrone, that the contribution, 
according to the present assessment of the income-tax, 
falls much heavier on landed than on personal estate ! 
If mention is to be made of inequalities, why is all consider- 
ation of the land-tax to be excluded? And yet he sedu- 
lously keeps out of view these notorious elements of the 
calculation, which completely refute his conclusions. When 
Mr. Bricut has obtained the ideal Parliament after which 
he yearns, we suppose its first act will be to offer to share 
with the landed interest the burthen of pauperism, from 
which funded ‘property and the profits of trade are now 
wholly exempt. 

The tone of the speech is little more to be admired than 
its substance. Mr. Bricut’s tirade against the Peerage is 
not so much vulgar as childish. It reads like the naughty 
spite of a discharged chambermaid. One is almost disposed 
to wonder whether, at any time in his life, he made unsuc- 
cessful love to a duchess. It is very easy to ask “ what is 
“a Peer,” and to answer that he is “a fortunate individual 
“who is born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” We 
should like to know what Mr. Brieut would think if the 
Duke of Devonshire was to get up at a public mecting, 
and, having asked “ What is a cotton-spinner?” were to 
reply, “ He is a fortunate individual who is born with cotton- 
“ wool in his ears.” Both statements would be equally 
sensible and equally impertinent. There are plenty of men 
of Mr. Bricut’s own class, both in Birmingham and Man- 
chester, to whose sons his description is equally applicable as 
to that of the youthful Peer. Is the eldest son of a wealthy 
manufacturer never “ pre-eminent amongst his brothers and 
“ sisters?” Is it only in the aristocratic class that it can be 
said that “this fine mansion, this beautiful park, these count- 
“ less farms, this vast political influence, will centre in this 
“innocent boy?” Is it to rank alone that “ greater respect” 
is paid, we will not say by “servants,” but by every class of 
society? Has wealth no share in the unearned honours 
which Mr. Bricur so bitterly envies to the Peerage? Is it 
only the titled heirs of great possessions who can be said to 
“ go to school and college, with no great incitement to work 
“ hard, because whatever they do it is very difficult for them 
“ to improve their future in any way?’ What is the meaning of 
all this miserabletrash gathered out of the gutters of Socialistic 
declamation ? Has not Mr. Bricut the sense to see that his 
argument, if it be good for anything, is good, not against the 
institution of rank alone, but against the existence of property, 
and of all other things which in civilized society give an arti- 
ficial advantage to one man over another? May not the artisan 
with greater justice reproach the capitalist that he is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, and that the children of the 
employer and the employed are not born to an equal fortune? 
Mr. Baicur sustains the thesis that the Peerage is a fraud, 


with similar arguments (though with a feebler logic) to those 
with which his predecessors have taught that property is a 
theft. Let him take care lest, in the blindness of his spi 
while he thinks only to dig a pit for the castle, he may not 
be undermining the foundations of the cotton-mill. 

We have no space to examine the fabric of a Reform Bill 
which Mr. Bricur has sought to construct out of these 
miserable materials. It is not to the bitterness of a sectarian 
spirit, nor to the unfairness of so unscrupulous an intellect, 
that we should willingly see committed the task of remodel- 
ling our political institutions. What remains to be done 
in order to enlarge the basis on which our national liberties 
repose must be entrusted to men whose minds are sufli- 
ciently large to embrace with justice, and to view with 
candour, the different interests which it is their duty to 
reconcile, and not to exasperate. Above all, the work 
can be confided with safety only to men who feel the respon- 
sibility which a public station imposes on them, of practising 
a veracity to which—we say it with regret-—Mr. Bricut 
seems more than ever a stranger. 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE AND COLONEL EDWARDES. 


OLONEL HERBERT EDWARDES, as all the world 
knows, rendered great services at a critical.-moment to 
the Indian Empire. The memory of these services is suffi- 
ciently fresh to make it unbecoming in a public writer to 
speak with unnecessary severity of a string of wild suggestions 
on the subject of Christianity in India which he has sub- 
mitted to Sir Jouy Lawrence. Most of his proposals have 
been summarily set aside by Sir Jouy, and it is only neces- 
sary to allude to those on which the two are agreed. They 
both think that Bible-classes might be safely established in 
all the Government schools, that all religious processions 
might be prohibited throughout India, and that the public 
exhibition of obscene symbols might be interdicted. On 
these points they notoriously differ from the great majority 
of Indian statesmen, and even of Indo-European settlers ; and 
as only folly or prejudice will underrate the importance of 
this difference of opinion, it is desirable to account for it if 
it be possible. We think it sufficiently explained by the 
special situation in which Sir Joun Lawrence and Colonel 
have been placed. 

Colonel Epwarpes, when he performed his memorable 
exploits before Moultan, had almost no experience of India. 
Since then, he has been nearly uninterruptedly employed in 
controlling the wild tribes on the mountain frontier of the 
Punjaub. The task confided to him he has performed with 
eminent success, but his system has been one of sheer force. 
The mountaineers have been treated as barbarians, possessed, 
indeed, of some fine qualities, but still mere children in 
civilization. A civil jurisprudence has been administered as 
rude as that of the patriarch under his oak tree. The 
criminal law has been of the severest kind, giving precedence 
to the punishment of death over all others, and rendering 
the tribe or community responsible for the offences of indi- 
vidual members. Among these men Colonel Epwarpes, 
accustomed to make his will promptly and surely obeyed, 
and naturally full of the consciousness of power, appears to 
feel himself strong enough to carry out a number of religious 
changes which would, in fact, amount to the imposition of 
Christianity by force. That he generalizes his experience, and 
proposes to apply it to all India, is only another proof of the 
results of insulation in so vast acountry. Close to him, how- 
ever, is Sir Jonn Lawrence, ruling a territory differently 
circumstanced. In the Punjaub we have a higher grade of 
civilization, and accordingly a more refined m. There isa 
regular code, though one of a rather infantine kind; and 
criminal justice is administered with some sort of procedure. 
Still the treatment of the population has been conducted 
on the assumption that they have but slightly advanced 
from barbarism, and the reliance of their rulers has been 
mainly on force. The assistance which Sir Joun was able 
to render to the army before Delhi was the natural result 

,of the prestige which he had been enabled to throw round 
the British name and power by the presence of European 
regiments drained into his territory from every corner of 
India. Used, therefore, to command subjects awed into 
respect by the habitual sight of British bayonets, Sir Jonn 
thinks he has the power to introduce changes, which are 
very far indeed from having the sweeping and violent cha- 
racter of those suggested by Colonel Epwarpes, but which 
Indian opinion regards as extremely formidable ; and he too 
imagines that the Punjaub can give the rule to all India. . 
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When, however, we come to the provinces of the Empire 
which may be regarded as in a normal condition, we find a 
very dissimilar state of circumstances, and a very different 
set of impressions prevailing. In Bengal and Behar, in nearly 
all the North-west, and throughout the entire Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, withtheexception perhapsoftheSouthern 
Mahratta country, the safety of the European settlers and 
officials must always depend, if not on the affection, at all events 
on the acquiescence and indifference of the native population. 
Unless we are prepared to expatriate to India a sensible 
fraction of the inhabitants of England, we can never fill these 
parts of the Peninsula with a number of European regiments 
sufficient to give English denizens a complete guarantee of 

roperty and life. Here, accordingly, some of the gentlest of 
Bir Joun Lawrence's proposals are repudiated with absolute 
terror. It is true that a certain number of Europeans are of 
opinion that a consistent system of terrorism, applied to the 
Hindoo, would ultimately reconcile him to the reception of 
Christianity and Christian morals, and indeed to any known 
form of faith or rule of conduct. But these persons are 
decidedly in a minority, and most Anglo-Indians even of 
their own class positively tremble at any systematic inter- 
ference on the part of Government with the only opinions 
which natives hold in common, or in fact hold at all. Sir 
GrorGE CLERK, who (we state this for the benefit of our 
religious contemporaries) has been among the very first of 
Indian administrators, asserts that by our innovations in the 
cognate, though much less dangerous, field of education we 
have already created so much disaffection that itis expedient 
rather to retreat than to advance. Yet, as Sir GrorGE 
CLERK may be thought to have erred from excess of official 
caution, we cite another witness. There is Mr. Norton, the 
author of Topics for Indian Statesmen. Mr. Norton detests 
the memory of the East India Company. He bitterly hates 
the Civil Service. He does not believe that anybody can 
argue in favour of one or the other of them except from 
corrupt motives. Nevertheless, this gentleman, abominating 
as he does the whole system which is responsible for the 
“traditionary policy,” declares that if the mildest of these 
religious measures is carried out, all he begs for himself 
and his fellow-denizens is to have time given him to wind 
up his accounts, pack up his effects, and be off at once to 
Australia. 

We have, then, the significant fact that, exactly in 
proportion to the amount of material force at the com- 
mand of our “Andian statesmen, and exactly in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they have their subjects 
thoroughly in hand, is their conviction that they can super- 
sede the present missionary system by Government agency. 
Colonel Epwarpes, wielding an unqualified despotism, 
appears to think he could go far to convert the whole race. 
Sir Joun Lawrence, whose system is gentler, but whose 
material resources have always been exceptionally great, 
considers he could establish Bible classes throughout India 
at the public expense, and suppress the public religious 
demonstrations of all non-Christian sects. Sir GrorGE 
Cuerk, on the other hand, who has governed in the Deccan, 
and who is therefore familiar with the state of opinion in a 
part of India which has contrived to tide over the mutiny 
with scarcely a pretence of assistance from Europeans, doubts 
whether we have not shaken our empire by organizing the 

schools in which Sir Joun Lawrence proposes to esta- 
blish Bible classes. It is very remarkable, too, that Sir 
Joun Lawrence denies that the Bible classes would rouse 
the suspicion of the native, expressly on the ground that 
the schools do not rouse it. The Hindoo, he argues, is 
aware that he need not send his children to school unless he 
likes ; yet he sends them. So too with the Bible classes. 
The native would attend, but would know thoroughly that 
his attendance was perfectly voluntary. Now this is the 
very point taken by Sir Georce Cierx. He asserts that 
the notion of a voluntary attendance at the schools is the 
merest delusion. He tells us that the vague but deep fear 
of Government which prevails throughout India induces 
some to send their children from the wish to curry favour, 
others from the apprehension of some unknown punishment 
which abstinence would draw down. Willing attendance 
does not, in his judgment, exist. 

Of course we do not confidently insist on the apparent 
inference from the facts to which we have directed attention. 
All we say is, that they ought to be thoroughly sifted and 
explained. The practical question must have precedence 
over all others, and that question is, whether we are simply 
strong enough to carry Sir Joun Lawrence's suggestions 


into effect. Vast as is the debt which the country owes to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, we must not forget 
that, on the points submitted by him to English opinion, 
his peculiar situation prevents his award from being at once 
conclusive. 


THE FRENCH ALLIANCE AND THE PORTUGUESE 
COERCION. 
i short telegraphic message which has announced to 
Europe that Portugal protests that, in conceding the 
demands of France, she has yielded only to the menace of 
force, is one of the most grave and alarming incidents which 
for many years have menaced the peace of Europe. They must 
indeed be shallow and short-sighted politicians who fancy that, 
with the surrender of the Charles et Georges, the questions 
which the conduct of the French Government has raised are 
quietly set at rest. When a neighbour residing in the same 
street with ourselves informs us that his house has been 
broken into in broad daylight, we are not likely to rest con- 
tented with the assurance that he has escaped with his life. 
Nor is our uneasiness likely to be allayed by the knowledge 
that the burglar is one with whom we are on the most 
intimate terms. It will not readily escape us -that what 
has happened to-day may not improbably recur to-morrow ; 
and the violence from which our neighbour has suffered 
may one day reach ourselves. It is the feeling that 
sproximus ardet which, not less than the sentiments of natural 
justice, gives every civilized nation the interest as well as the. 
right to resent a barefaced invasion of the public law of 
Europe. 

The armed coercion of Portugal by France is the most violent 
outrage on the independence of a sovereign State which has 
been practised by superior force on a feeble power since the 
atrocious days of the first Empire. Itis not necessary to discuss 
the legal questions which affect the validity of the capture of 
the Charles et Georges. When a man is committed for trial, it is 
no defence for breaking open his prison that you are convinced 
he is innocent of the charge brought against him. If his 
accusers have no case, he may trust to the law for his deli- 
verance. The more convinced the French Government were 
of the goodness of their cause, the less justification can they 
plead for the violence they have practised. We have not 
yet before us the official statement of the Portuguese version 
of the transaction. The Moniteur of Thursday publishes the 
view on which the French Government rely for their 
defence of the violence of which they have been guilty. 
The case which they there set up is as great an outrage 
on common sense as their acts have been upon common jus- 
tice. A French vessel is captured in Portuguese waters—a 
fact which, though the Moniteur faintly disputes, it does not 
venture to deny—it is regularly condemned by a Portuguese. 
Court—the sentence of this Court is carried by appeal to 
the superior jurisdiction at Lisbon—and while this regular 
and legitimate appeal is pending, a French squadron is sent 
into the Tagus to menace and coerce the Portuguese Govern- 
ment before judgment has been pronounced. And what is 
the pretence by which it is attempted to justify this out- 
rageous act of lawlessness and oppression? Weare told that 
the Commission which in the first instance condemned the 
Charles et Georges “took no account of the regularity of its 
“ papers which established its proper armament, nor of the 
“ presence on board of a delegate of the French Government, 
“ nor finally of any other circumstance which ought to have 
“ left no doubt upon the fair character of the ship and the 
“ honesty of the captain.” What does this mean, unless it be 
the intolerable pretension that a vessel having French papers, 
and with a Government delegate on board, is not only to be 
free from all suspicion, but to be at liberty to defy even 
the clearest proof of illicit traffic within the territorial juris- 
diction of an independent and sovereign State. If the “ fair 
“ character of the ship” was capable of being established, the 
matter was still in litigation before the Court of Appeal at 
Lisbon. The French Government had ample means of 
bringing before the tribunal those “ other circumstances” so 
vaguely alluded to, which might have made good by argu- 
ment the conclusion which they thought it more convenient 
to enforce by an armed menace. 

We have said that this matter is of very grave significance, 
not only for Europe in general but for England in particular. 
And the serious considerations to which it gives rise are 
by no means dispelled by the solution to which the weak- 
ness of Portugal has been compelled to submit in a humiliating 
capitulation. But the shame of Portugal in this instance is. 
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the disgrace of Europe, and the triumph of France is the 
menace of every independent nation in the world. What was 
the principle on which a European league was negotiated to 
encounter the threats which the Russian Government had ad- 
dressed tothe Sutra? It was not in respect to community of 
interest in the East, nor on the pretence of any fear of the in- 
creasing influence of the Czar, that England and France pro- 
fessed to combine, but on the ground that an invasion of the 
sovereignty of an independent State was a question in which 
every State in Europe had a direct and particular interest. 
But if this was the avowed basis of the Anglo-French alliance, 
im what position is that alliance placed by an act in com- 
parison with which the MENSCHIKOFF missive seems modest 
and moderate? In what degree is the independence of Por- 
tugal less respectable than the independence of Turkey ? By 
what rule is a French squadron sent with every circum- 
stance of insult and menace into the Tagus less an invasion 
of sovereign rights than the presence of the Russian army on 
the Prath? This Portuguese business will, if we do not take 
great care, present us to the eyes of Europe either in the 
light of great hypocrites or of great cowards. With what 
face can we pretend that our foreign policy is directed to 
the disinterested ends of justice, while we are content to 
appear as silent accomplices with the perpetrators of 
violence and wrong? We pretend, indeed, in concert with 
the French Government, to have undertaken the police 
of Europe ; but what will Europe think of her policemen 
when she sees one of them quietly parading the pavement, 
while the other is working the centre-bits and plundering 
the till ? 

It is a great misfortune for Portugal—it is a still greater 
misfortune for England—that Parliament should not at this 
moment be sitting, so as to bring public opinion to bear on 
the Administration, and to admit of the Administration 
making public the sentiments which it entertains and the 
action which it has assumed. We have no wish to judge 
unfavourably by anticipation of the course which by this 
time Lord MALMEsBuRY may have adopted. We can afford to 
despise the petty insinuations of the Continental press that 
the English Government has pursued a policy of deception and 
pusillanimity in despatching a fleet which was never meant 
to arrive in the Tagus. Nevertheless it is highly unsatisfac- 
tory that the traditionary reserve of the Foreign Office should 
keep silence as to the course which England has adopted in 
this matter. It is no light reproach that, from the special 
and exceptional relations which we have—we think, most 
unwisely—assumed towards France, we should even appear 
to be accomplices by acquiescence in this atrocious act. We 
cannot doubt that any English Minister who comprehends 
at all the true spirit of English opinion must have, ere this, 
exhausted all the resources of remonstrance against the un- 
just humiliation of an ally with whom our relations are 
of somewhat longer standing than those which bind us to 
France. 

The question is not yet closed, and there is time for 
England to extend to Portugal that support which the 
interests of justice and of friendship alike demand at our 
hands, The French vessel has been forcibly wrested from 
the hands of the Portuguese, but the question of the indem- 
nity still remains open. If the Government of Lisbon still 
demands that this question shall be submitted to the arbitra- 
tion of some neutral Power, we cannot see on what principle 
England can decline to support Portugal in her resistance to 
further coercion. The principle of international arbitration 
was one which, rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, was 
formally insisted upon at the Conferences of Paris. The 
French Government were the first to advocate its intro- 
duction into the diplomatic code of Europe, and they have 
been the first to reject its application to the very case in 
whieh it might have been most legitimately applied. 

But apart altogether from the merits of this particular 

viestion, there is much in the conduct and spirit which the 
French Government has displayed in this affair which is 
calculated to arouse serious misgivings in the hearts of all 
thinking men who are not the dupes of mere complimentary 

speeches and empty phrases. This act of violent aggression 
in a time of profound peace is not a sudden outbreak of 
passion, nor a display of uncontrollable temper—these are 
not the failings of the hero of the 2nd of December. If the 
coup @état in the Tagus is a menace to Europe, it is like- 
wise a warning to England. Let us remember the pregnant 
and witty saying of the Vienna humorist—* L’Empereur a 
“ dit Empire e’est la paix; maintenant il dit Cherbourg c’est 


“la paix ; bientot i! dira la guerre c’est la paix.” 


THROWING THINGS INTO CONFUSION. 


HE profound dulnuess of nine-tenths of the political 

speeches which have thus far been delivered during the 
recess may serve as an excuse for noticing some remarks of 
Mr. Baxter to his constituents at Montrose, which, although 
neither new nor remarkable in themselves, bear on a ques- 
tion of growing importance. Like every other Member of 
Parliament who has yet appeared at a public meeting, 
Mr. Baxter recalls with satisfaction the fact that he was 
one of the ninety-nine who voted against the introduction 
of the Conspiracy Bill. The confidence which he last year 
placed in Lord Patmerston he has entirely lost, not being 
inclined to legislate at the dictation of foreigners, in 
deference to any statesman whatever. In pledging him- 
self to support the present Government in good measures, 
and to oppose them if their schemes of reform are 
unsatisfactory—and generally in his explanations, under- 
takings, and prophecies—the Member for Montrose fol- 
lowed the formula which appears to have been esta- 
blished by general consent ; but in the course of his speech 
he took occasion to inquire into the cause of the present 
political stagnation. The towns, he said, had formerly 
returned representatives, who had no local connexion to 
recommend them, on the ground of agreement in political 
opinions; “but every election is now diminishing their 
“number, and in their stead we find wealthy merchants, 
“ yailway contractors, shipowners, manufacturers, and bankers, 
“ who, having no personal stake in the game of politics, are 
“much less manageable, and are apparently determined to 
“ throw things into confusion by voting according to their 
“ conscience. (Cheers and laughter.) The Reform Bill, in. 
“ fact, is only now coming into full play, and putting the 
“balance of power into the hands of men who care very 
“little for party names, and still less about scrambles for 
“ office.” The statement is perfectly true ; nor is it in any 
way surprising that the audience should receive it with “cheers. 
“and laughter.” Yet a thoughtful politician may doubt 
whether there is an unmixed advantage in changes which 
“throw things into confusion.” Wealthy merchants, rail- 
way contractors, and trading capitalists in general form 
so influential a portion of the community, that the presence 
of a portion of them in Parliament would be highly desirable, 
even if it were not inevitable; and yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether the class is pre-eminently qualified to govern 
the country. However this may be, the local magnates 
of the great towns have not yet obtained possession of 
the Government. They may hold the balance of power, 
but power itself is exercised by the despised residue of aris- 
tocrats and professional statesmen, and the result of the 
periodical confusion occasioned by the disruption of parties is 
merely to substitute Lord Dersy and his friends for Lord 
PautmersTon and the old Whig Cabinet, or vice versd. Not- 
withstanding the natural boasts of middle-class supremacy 
which edify the hustings and the platform, the manufacturers 
and railway contractors in the House of Commons never think 
of affecting rivalry with the established GLapstonEs, LEwISEs, 
and SranLeys, who have devoted themselves to the business 
of politics. The town constituencies habitually abstain from 
the selection of candidates who are likely to become qualified 
for high office, and consequently they have no direct share 
through their representatives in the practical administration 
of public affairs. The possession of “a personal stake in the 
“game of politics” is not altogether disadvantageous if it 
makes the holder act as if he were in earnest, or even if it 
occasionally renders him more manageable. The contingent 
responsibility of future office furnishes a useful check to 
individuals, as well as to old-fashioned Oppositions. Even 
the party struggles which are invidiously described as 
scrambles for office, although they may be despised by 
wealthy men of business, concern the public interests more 
nearly than any division on a special Bill or Resolution. 
Parliament governs the country through the leaders of 
majorities, and the practice of mere local representation 
tends to the extinction both of majorities and of leaders. 
The intelligent and independent members who boast that 
they owe no allegiance to others, while they claim none for 
themselves, have formed but an inadequate conception of tne 
actual British Constitution, The tradition that the chief duty 
of the House of Commons consists in watching and checking 
the proceedings of Ministers dates from a time at which the 
powers of government were really exercised by the Crown, or 
by an aristocratic league equally independent of the popular 
suffrage. It is highly desirable that the Government should 
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be restrained from encroachments, but it is far more necessary 
that, in the first instance, there should be a Government. 
Power must necessarily fall into some definite hands, and it 
is only too certain that it will not be exercised by an unor- 
ganized assembly which scorns to be thought manageable. 
The independent members had reason for the dissatisfaction 
which caused the overthrow of the late Government ; but 
surely it is high time now to consider whether the isolation 
and-unmanageableness which some of them seem to regard 
as the essence of public virtue, can be permanently main- 
tained with advantage either to their own principles or to 
the general interests of the country. 

At present, the principal gainers by the change in the 
constitution of Parliament are the very aristocrats who are 
invidiously contrasted with bankers and railway contractors. 
Entering public life at five-and-twenty instead of at five- 
and-forty, connected with each other by family and social 
relations, with leisure to devote themselves to political 
pursuits, and with the habit of directing their ambition to 
the attainment of office, the frequenters of Brookes’s and of 
the Carlton still secure for themselves, in despite of criticism, 
an alternate monopoly of power. The independent and un- 
manageable members who treat party struggles with contempt 
find at last that their choice is only that which a suitor may 
exercise between the rival leaders in a Court. The client 
cannot conduct his cause himself, and if he quarrels with 
Lord Pa.merston, his consent is scarcely asked before his 
brief is handed, as a matter of course, to Lord Derrsy. 
Neither the ninety-nine original opponents of the Conspiracy 
Bill, nor the Liberal adherents who afterwards joined 
them, desired to effect that particular change of Ministry 
which followed from the vote on Mr. Mitner Gipson’s 
motion. A few of their leaders may have had no other 
object than to upset the Ministry ; but the great body 
wished only to administer a lesson to the Government, or 
at the utmost to introduce some more liberal elements into 
its constitution. The admission of a hostile party to office, 
although inevitable, was generally unforeseen. The accom- 
modating disposition of the new Government, although it 
may reconcile opponents to its existence, is really beside the 
question. It was not as advocates of an extended suffrage, 
of Jewish claims, or of the abolition of church-rates, but as 
the only available body of professional politicians, that Mr. 
Disraeli and his friends acceded to office. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that the great interests of 
trade and of mauufacture should be fully represented in the 
House of Commons, and on the whole it is not wonderful 
that the populous towns of the North should return but few 
candidates for Ministerial office. It is only surprising that 
the Metropolitan boroughs should be devoid of all political 
ambition. In the absence of all local claims or natural 
unity of interest, the London population might reasonably 
be expected to pay some respect to merit or to celebrity ; but 
the pleasure of sending an obscure tradesman or a pot-house 
orator to Parliament prevails over the natural emulation 
which Finsbury or the Tower Hamlets ought to feel when 
they compare themselves with small provincial boroughs. 
It would be idle to remonstrate against a state of things 
which may no doubt be traced to adequate causes. The 
constitution of the House of Commons will not be changed 
by any argument, or by any explanation of its tendencies ; 
but it is worth the while of statesmen to study the instrument 
with which they must work, and as far as possible to coun- 
teract its defects. ‘The Liberal secession of last spring in- 
dicated rather a disposition to claim a just share in the 
powers of Government than a complacent acquiescence in the 
charge of unmanageable Liberalism. If the doors of future 
Cabinets are thrown somewhat wider open, it is not impossible 
that party discipline and organization may, to the great ad- 
vantage of the community, include many of the independent 
members who at present unwisely boast that they are un- 
attached. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


other merits the Cambridge University 

Commissioners may possess, they seem to be some- 
what wanting in tact. They had a very delicate task com- 
mitted to them, and the first condition of success was that 
its difficulties should not be aggravated by any unnecessary 
irritation. Dictation is never pleasant to endure, even when 
sanctioned by Act of Parliament, and college authorities are 
not remarkable for the humility with which they are dis- 
posed to turn the cheek to the smiter; but on this very 


account there was the more need for conciliation on the’ 
other side. Without harmonious co-operation between the 

Commission and the governing bodies of the different col-’ 
leges, there was never much prospect of any reform at all’ 
being carried out; and the amount of harmony which the 

Commissioners have been able to maintain may be gathered 
from the fact that the Secretary to the Commission and the’ 
Master of the largest college, while disclaiming the least in- 

tention to be discourteous, mildly describe each: other's’ 
letters as insolent, impertinent, and offensive. ; 

The acerbity of feeling which a little tact might have pre- 
vented or allayed, has too probably made all compromise 
hopeless. The important meeting of college authorities which 
was held on Tuesday seems indeed to have been nearly- 
unanimous in denouncing all the material innovations which 
the Commission has endeavoured to impose upon Trinity and ' 
St. John’s. Under the circumstances, perhaps even less: 
objectionable changes might have been equally unsuccessful: 
in gaining the assent of the colleges; but the project: 
of the Commission is so destructive of the composition’ 
of the colleges, that it was quite impossible for the most- 
thoroughgoing reformers to accept it without reserve. The 
four articles which have given so much offvnce provide that‘ 
all Fellowships shall be disposed of by competition, open to” 
the whole university ; that the tenure shall be limited to ten' 
years from the M.A. degree ; that the colleges shall pay a- 
fixed percentage of their incomes for University purposes ;' 
and that undergraduates who are not members of the Church - 
of England shail not be required to attend the services in 
the college chapels. Now, if the Royal Commissioners” 
had been directed to ascertain the most suitable basis 
for a new university at Vancouver's Island, it might be a’ 
fair subject of discussion whether the organization which? 
they propose would or would not be the best to adopt.” 
But in refurming a body which possesses the elements of 
vigorous life, prudent men would gladly avail themselves: 
of every power within it that could be turned to’ use. - 
Whether such a system be or be not, @ priori, the most per-' 
fect that could be imagined, it is the fact that the true” 
life of Cambridge, much more than of Oxford University, 
resides in the separate colleges. University associations are ° 
feeble, but college associations, which the Commissioners - 
seem inclined to ignore, supply the most powerful and bene-’ 
ficial force which is brought to bear upon a man during his ° 
University career. It is easy to ridicule this or auy other form’ 
of esprit du corps, but is it wise to destroy what has proved 
to be an effectual engine for carrying out the purposes for. 
which the University and the colleges exist? One laughs at 
Tom Stryxes, who never did anything glorious in his life, for - 
the pride with which-he.takes to himself the glory of being. 
an Englishman. But for all that, Tom Sryzezs is a stouter : 
man in consequence of this feeling. A soldier may be very ~ 
irrational to associate himself in any way with the victories~ 
won by his regiment before he was born; but he does like. 
to see Talavera or Waterloo inscribed on the standard, and” 
he fights all the better for his bit of sentiment. The same» 
kind of feeling, in a different guise, is equally efficacious as — 
a stimulus to a college student ; and it is surely more whole- - 
some for him to be urgéd by a desire to keep up the old. 
credit of his college, and to attain to its highest honours, . 
than to be. prompted exclusively by the personal ambition. 
of taking’ the first place in the tripos, and winning the. 
richest fellowship that may be vacant throughout the Uni-. 
versity. The scheme of the Commissioners would almost . 
annihilate this sentiment, instead of utilizing it, as judicious . 
reformers would be anxious to do. Undergraduates will , 
not feel much enthusiasm for their college when they ; 
it merely as a school to train them up to the mark which will 
entitle them to go elsewhere and claim admission in a more 
richly endowed corporation. Tutors, too, will lose one of. 
the strongest influences which now urge them to exertion - 
when they know that they will not be able to retain the men. 
they have trained as ornaments of their own college. The’ 
social life of college fellows may not be thought worthy, 
of much regard, but it plays its part in the harmonious. 
government of the body, which would scarcely. go on. 
as efficiently as it does if the ruling members had no other 
tie than the fact that they had been equally successful in an. 
open examination. 

Even if the maintenance of the colleges in their integrity as 
distinct associations were Jess important than we believe it to 
be, the project of the Commissioners would still be a gratuitoug 
interference with a system that has worked extremely well. Jt 
is early enough to apply redress when a grievance is found, . 
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and it is not pretended that the elections to fellowships in 
Trinity and St. John’s are so unsatisfactory as to require the 
admission of candidates from other colleges. It may be con- 
ceded to the Commissioners that the area of competition should 
be wide enough to secure a regular supply of candidates really 
worthy of distinction. But it is notorious that both of the 
colleges to which it has been proposed to apply the new 
régime are able to maintain a very high and very constant 
standard. If all the vacant fellowships in the University 
were thrown into a common stock, to be annually competed 
for in a monster examination, the result would undoubtedly 
be to secure a fellowship for every man who, under the pre- 
sent system, has a chance of election at Trinity or St. John’s. 
The only difference would be that some of them might find 
themselves installed among strangers, instead of taking their 
appropriate places in their own colleges. So far as these 
two colleges are concerned, it will not be pretended that 
their fellowships would be better filled, or their candidates 
more suitably placed, than they are now. The case is a little 
different in some of the smaller colleges. There may per- 
haps be half a dozen foundations—constituting in all some- 
where about a tenth part of the University—where the fellow- 
ships are not numerous enough to ensure a regular supply of 
vacancies. When an opening does occur, there may be noue but 
second-rate candidates among the members of the college. 
In such cases it is, no doubt, desirable that a power of 
selecting from a wider field should exist ; but that is no 
reason why a college should be compelled to open its doors 
to strangers, when it has members of its own body who are 
worthy of election. 

An optional power of giving fellowships to members of 
other colleges in default of fit candidates at home, is 
enough, if fairly exercised, to meet the whole of the mischief 
which the Commissioners propose to remedy by uprooting 
the entire college system. Such a power already exists in 
most colleges, and is frequently exercised, and might without 
injury be extended throughout the University. But the 
Commissioners have framed their model statutes to provide for 
a case which is not only exceptional, but rare ; and they have 
wholly disregarded the interests of the mass of the Univer- 
sity, in order to obviate an inconvenience felt. about once in 
two or three years by some of the smallest colleges, and 
which nearly all of them can and do remedy by voluntarily 
adopting for the occasion the cosmopolitan principle which 
the Commission would make the inflexible law of the whole 
University. It is certainly true that the fellowship standard 
is not absolutely uniform at different colleges, but neither 
isthe honour equal. A man may fail at Trinity who would 
have succeeded at Catharine Hall, just as he may fail in life 
by indulging too lofty an ambition. Absolute equality of 
standard between different colleges is much less important 
than steadiness from year to year, even if it would not be a 
_— inconvenience. If fellowships were not known to 

rather more easy of attainment atasmall college,there would 
be no inducement to any undergraduate to go there ; and the 
end of the open competition might be to absorb the whole of 
the students into a few of the larger colleges, leaving the 
rest to stand notas places of education, but as magnificently 
endowed retreats for the winners in the universal Fellow- 
ship Handicap. That such would be the natural result 
of the project is strongly confirmed by the melancholy 
history of ubveinn College. This is the only foundation 
on whieh the fellows are elected from the University at large, 
and it is also the one college where no undergraduates 
ever make their appearance. If all emoluments were thrown 
= in the same way, there would soon be other deserts in 

mbridge besides the quadrangle of Downing. 

On the other points in dispute, the case against the Com- 
miésioners is by no means so clear. It is impossible to deny 
that the college revenues ought. to supply the University 
with such funds as it really requires, and the only serious 
question is as to the mode in which the contributions should 
be assessed. The proposals as to the limitation of the tenure 
of fellowships and the compulsory attendance of under- 
graduates in the college chapels were rejected in a very 
summary way by the rather indignant meeting of Masters and 
Fellows ; but on the former question there is far more to be 
said on both sides than seems to be admitted by resident Dons. 


‘DIFFICULTIES OF LIBERALISM IN PRUSSIA, 
i ig > the Regency and the future reign ofthe Prince of 
Prussia may be beneficial to his country is the desire 
of all reasonable politicians and the ardent hope of many 


patriotic Prussians; yet it has been justly remarked that the: 


freedom which depends on the inclinations of an individual 
ruler too nearly resembles the effect of a beneficent despotism. 
Englishmen, born to liberty, are generally as unconscious of 
its conditions as of the pressure of the atmosphere which has 
always surrounded them ; and Continental Liberals, while 
they envy the great model of constitutional government, 
invariably regard some of its distinctive features as super- 
fluous anomalies. In the absence of external constraint 
there must be willing obedience, such as that which social 
influences and accepted customs have in England traditionally 
substituted for force. In a struggle with a disaffected or 
turbulent population, a King will always be more efficient 
than an elective Assembly. It will not be enough for the 
Prince of Prussia to allow his Parliament a larger share in 
the management of public affairs, unless he can induce the 
nation to respect and obey an authority which has hitherto 
been little more than nominal, There is no reason to suppose 
that any change in the electoral law would increase the 
ordinary power of the Chambers, although the exercise of a 
democratic franchise might occasionally lead to revolutionary 
outbreaks. At the risk of tautology, the truism cannot be too 
often repeated, that, to render Parliamentary Government 
possible, it is absolutely necessary to have a Parliament which 
can govern. The recent manifesto of the Progresista party 
in Spain combined repeated eulogies ef the English system 
with an avowal of adherence to the Constitution of 1812; but 
it would have been as reasonable to recommend the institu- 
tion of an hereditary aristocracy by pointing to the prosperity 
of the United States. Whatever may be the case with freedom 
in the abstract, the liberties of England have not been fostered 
by Universal Suffrage, Ballot, or the compulsory division 
of heritages. Local and personal independence, the subordi- 
nation of official authority to private rights, the approximate 
coincidence of social preponderance with political power— 
all those relations, in short, which Continental Liberals 
habitually denounce—have been from the first distinctive 
characteristics of the English Constitution. Theorists may 
at their pleasure prefer an American or Australian demo- 
cracy, but the only free country in Europe has hitherto 
steadily abstained from experiments such as those which 
failed in all parts of the Continent in 1848. 

The substitution of administrative interference for indi- 
vidual energy is the bane of Prussia as well as of France, 
but it is doubtful whether any considerable party in the 
country desires a comprehensive change of system. It is also 
possible that the social condition of the population may render 
it impossible to organize local centres of political influence, 
Provinces inhabited by mere peasants, who acknowledge no 
natural leaders, must necessarily be governed in the name of 
some extraneous authority. The only party which has cul- 
tivated traditions analogous to those of England has unfor- 
tunately been led, by a German spirit of exaggeration, and 
perhaps by sectional prejudice, to incur, and in some measure 
to deserve, universal unpopalarity. The Junkers or provincial 
gentry have been identified, through their organ the Kreuz- 
Zeitung, with anti-national politics, with religious hypocrisy, 
with servility to the Court, and with insolence to the people ; 
and strong hopes are entertained that the new Recent will 
withdraw the favour which his brother has always shown to 
the obnoxious faction. Yet the party, as it fantastically 
terms itself, of the Cross, has been the principal opponent of 
bureaucratic omnipotence, and Freperick WiLLIAM IV. was 
influenced by no despotic tendencies in his perhaps mistaken 
desire to create a political aristocracy. His own opinions 
were formed by the teaching of scholars and politicians who 
regarded the levelling despotism of France with well-founded 
antipathy, and he probably regretted the success with which 
his predecessors in the eighteenth century had prepared the 
way for modern centralization. The French commonplace, 
that the armies of the Revolution and of the Empire scattered 
the seeds of liberty through Europe, is reducible to the fact 
that they annihilated all privileges and franchises, to leave a 
clear field for despotic government. Down to the eve of the 
Revolution, there were in almost all parts of Germany con- 
stitutional assemblies, free cities, and nobility and gentry 
holding immediately of the Empire ; but Naponzon swept 
away all vestiges of mediceval independence, and the sovereigns 
who recovered their territory or independence at his fall were 
but too willing to profit by his political confiscations. 

The German patriots of the time, with scarcely an exception, 
traced the calamities of their country to the want of public 
spirit and self-reliance which had followed on the decay of 


liberty. The vigorous sovereigns of Prussia had established 
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the most uniform and regular monarchy in Germany, only 
to see it collapse in 1806 like a house of cards ; and it was 
naturally thought that the best security against the return 
of French supremacy was to be found in the systematic repudia- 
tion of French principles. The whole of Srery’s later life was 
devoted to the promulgation of the doctrines which are 
travestied in the Kreuz-Zeitung, and openly repudiated by 
the Liberal party. Nizsunr’s efforts in the same direction 
probably exercised a more direct influence over the Kino’s 
imaginative disposition. The Junkers, who had been sternly 


discountenanced by Freperick I. and by FREDERICK 


the Great, took advantage of the royal bias to increase their 
influence by affecting a sympathy with Prussian interests, and 
with certain vague religious aspirations. The Prussian nation 
rejoices to know that the Recent has no romantic fancies, 
and confidently trusts that he will persevere in the traditional 
policy of his family. It must, however, be remembered that 
the Honenzouierns, though they have been energetic and 
often beneficent rulers, have never greatly favoured the 
extension of popular franchises. The able Prussian writer 
who lately published a liberal manifesto in the Times, may 
probably be justified in believing that the party of the Cross 
is, under present circumstances, an obsolete and impracticable 
faction. The nation must be free, if it is to be free at all, 
by the use of its own qualities and advantages, and not by 
a servile imitation of inapplicable English institutions. The 
melancholy experience of 1848 has proved, to those who 
requited demonstration, that liberty is not to be enjoyed 
under the supremacy of the mob, and it remains to be shown 
whether there are materials for an efficient Government in 
any class between the Crown and the rabble. If the experi- 
ment is to be tried during the reign of the Prince of Prussia, 
it is at least satisfactory to know that the new ruler is 
generally believed to possess the rare qualifications of honesty 
and common sense. 


LITERARY DUELLING. 


YHE enormous disadvantage under which the intellect of 
France has been placed by a system of government 
which forbids it to occupy itself directly with the interests 
and aspirations of the present moment, has been partially 
compensated by the unity of feeling which common dangers 
and a common proscription have produced among the chiefs 
of French. literature. Never were the great writers of 
France so closely drawn together. Men whom diversity of 
pursuits, difference of opinions, and above all, the pride 
of heading a school, seemed to have permanently separated, 
have discovered the thread which united their lines of pro- 
gress, or, at all events, agree that their labours will be 
equally in vain without the free air and liberty of movement 
which all are alike panting to recover. But the remarkable 
kindliness which has grown up recently among the great 
representatives of French thought is singularly contrasted 
with the acrimony and quarrelsomeness which are beginning 
to distinguish French authors of a lower grade. The 
numerous writers who devote themselves to the Parisian 
theatres, and a class—almost, unknown in England, but 
extraordinarily large in France—which occupies itself 
nearly exclusively with dramatic criticism, are becoming 
especially notorious for the furiousness of their disputes; 
and it is just now reported in Paris that the attention 
of the Government has been seriously attracted by 
the number of duels which they have been fighting. It 
is not difficult for a foreigner to satisfy himself that the 
personal relations of these gentlemen are in « singular state. 
‘There has recently been a great increase in the number of 
“satirical” journals published in Paris—and for the honour 
of our country we are bound to say that a “ satirical” paper 
is something infinitely less kindly, and considerably less 
humorous, than a comic journal of the English type. These 
imitators of the old Charivari are positively crammed with 
literary scandal, or, to put it more clearly, with scandal about 
the lives of literary men ; and the Englishman who buys 
one of them has never probably before seen so much dirty 
linen washed in public. A good deal of grotesqueness is 
added to their bitterness by the loi de la signature. There 
is a certain oddity in M. X—-—’s giving a detailed narrative 
of the reception of his first vaudeville, but it is over- 
powering to read that M. A had his ears boxed in a café 
the other day for impertinence to a lady, and to find the 
statement authenticated with the Christian and surname 
of M. B——. | 
_ The grand cause of this literary civil war appears to be the 


sternness of the French Government in prohibiting political 
discussion. A dozen years ago, the crowd of minor writers | 
which forms an unhealthy and unnatural proportion of the 
pepetins of Paris, found room enough for its genius in the 

-ways of politics. They are all closed now, and the French 
equivalent for “No Thoroughfare” stares you in the face - 
wherever you move. The only form of opposition which 
remains possible is one which demands more reading and | 
more reflection than usually go to the education of a con- 
tributor to Figaro or the Journal Pour Rire. The great 
lessons of the past may still be so read as to imply the con- 
demnation of demagogic despotism, and every now and then 
an arrow from the historian’s quiver may be made to wound 
as deeply as the bitterest personal attack, without its 
being possible for the victim to retaliate ever so slightly 
on the marksman. The only blow under which the 
existing French Government has visibly winced was . 
dealt by the papers of M. Ampzre in the Hevue des Deux 
Mondes. A Potentate who seems to consider the architec- 
tural regeneration of the French cities as one principal part 
of his mission was touched to the quick by a series of calm . 
and learned essays, establishing that the decay of the arts, - 
and of architecture in particular, in the capital of the Czsars 
had exactly varied with the intensity of despotism. It would 
of course be mere mockery to bid a writer, whose whole stock 
in trade consists in some command of language and a lively. 
imagination, to address himself to themes which are mono- 
polized by the pedants of the Academy. What then is he.. 
to write about? It is still not illegal to satirize the pecu- 
liarities of particular classes of French society; but, as 
poor M. pe Penge discovered to his cost, it is extremely 
dangerous. Afraid, therefore, to attack the Government, 
afraid to attack the army, afraid to attack the clergy, 
and unwilling (for the topic is used up) to joke about the 
bourgeoisie, the French satirical writers are like wolves 
when the deer have fled the country, or like the English 
Barons when they lost their French apan Necessarily, 
they have turned on each other. And the civil blood thus 
shed is poured out in greater profusion from the practice’ 
which prevails among them of parading their wounds in the 
ae air. The popular authors of France have contracted | 

late years the bad habit, not quite unknown in England, . 
of treating the public as a friend into whose ear they are 
entitled to pour their most intimate confidences. They 
make no scruple of publicly confessing their sins, publicly 
lamenting their woes, and publicly abusing or forgiving their 
enemies. The system is a bad one in itself. It is no more 
defensible than would be the conduct of Mr. Epwix James 
in confiding his private misfortunes—if so prosperous a 
gentleman has any—to the juries whom he wheedles, hectors, 
or melts to tears. But, besides its intrinsic indecency, the 
example of the French writers shows that it has the additional 
inconvenience of keeping a whole class in permanently boiling’ 
water. 

The French Government is said to be quite in earnest in 
its wish to put a stop to duelling, or at all events to di- 
minish the frequency of duels. It was a great deal too 
much afraid of the army to take notice of the affair be- 
tween Hyzye and De Peng, but its helplessness on that 
occasion has probably made it all the more eager to accom- 
plish the simpler task of preventing civilians from fighting. 
It is really wonderful that so little has hitherto been done, 
No Government has an interest in promoting duels, and the au- 
thorities in France are probably quite conscious that the prac- 
tice of duelling is closely connected with that lawlessness 
which it is their first object to suppress. Yet all preceding 
Governments have displayed strange hesitation on this 
subject, and some of them have confessed a doubt, rare 
enough in France, whether it is in the power of law to 
cope with an inveterate habit. A glance at England might: 
have reassured them. Englishmen are naturally quite as 
prone to these private combats as Frenchmen. Their per- 
sonal pride, which exhibits itself all over Europe in the form 
of shyness and reserve, is exactly the quality which, under a 
different system, would render them madly punctilious on 
the point ofhonour. As a fact, this has been an emineutly, 
duelling country, for our law was till recently impotent, 
and we never had any court like the old tribunal of the 
Marshals of Frauee, which was expressly constituted for the 
punishment of duellists. What is it, then, which has made 
duelling as obsolete among us as a tournament, and a duel- 
list as rare or as ridiculous as a man in coat-armour? Not 
certainly any superiority to our neighbours in oralit 
goes on among us to show that 
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certain external restraints were removed we should fight 
as fiercely, and for as little cause, as they do. The real 
pteventive of duelling in England is the firmness of 
otr judges in treating duelling as murder, and of the 
authorities at the Horse-Guards in considering it a high 
military crime. This sternness of our civil and military 
tribunals is barely thirty years old, but it has been entirely 
effectual. The truth is, men will not fight as principals, and 
above all will not officiate as seconds, when the penalty is a 
disgraceful as well as a severe one. Duelling has been put 
down by our law, and this has been done in a country where 
the incapacity of criminal legislation to diminish private 
immorality has all but passed into a commonplace. It is 
quite incredible that as much might not be accomplished in 
France. French jurisprudence already comprehends duelling 
within its definition of murder; French law is much more 
easily worked than ours; and Frenchmen, except in their 
paroxysms of lawlessness, have the fear of the law much more 
constantly before their eyes than Englishmen, and obey it 
much more readily. If these things can be done in the green 
wood of English character and English institutions, they 
may surely across the Channel be effected in the dry. 


ENGLAND AND HER CRITICS. 


WE have really gone on so long abusing ourselves, and getting 

abused by our neighbours, that an occupation sufficiently 
entertaining when it was novel begins, now that it is stale, to be 
something tedious. Too much of a good thing is always tire- 
some, and we may get sick even of invective against ourselves. 
The banalité of self-depreciation is what the French call usée @ 
la corde, to such an extent that we can hardly now discover 
whether itis our own press or that of other countries which pla- 
giarises, the one from the other, inthe monotonous tirade against 
everything that is English. There is something original and 
refreshing in the notion of saying a good word for England. It 
almost looks like the rehabilitation of Oliver Cromwell, Messalina, 
or Richard the Third. It is pleasant, just for a change, to be well 
spoken of, even in French. It ie us to hope that the 
example may prove infectious, and that one day it may be un- 
fashionable even for English journals to traduce their country. 
For our part we shall not be sorry to see that day arrive, for we 
confess we have some puritanical doubts as to the redeeming 
merit of those, constant scourgings which, by the hands of our 
pious and contrite public instructors, we are perpetually applying 
to our own backs. 

It is therefore with unmixed pleasure that we have read in the 
last number of Le Correspondant—a publication whose merits 
are not so widely appreciated in this country as they deserve— 
a study on England and the English, from the pen of M. de 
Montalembert. It signifies little who makes your caricature, 
but if you want a portrait you must have an artist. To no hand 
in Europe would we more willingly give a commission to paint 
the country that we love than to that of M. de Montalembert. 
He has already given us a specimen of his powers, and his last 
essay, to our taste, surpasses his previous efforts. In the article to 
which we refer, and which is entitled ‘“ Un Débat sur ]’Inde au 
Parlement Anglais,” will be found the most splendid, and on the 
whole, we venture to say, the justest vindication which has yet 
appeared of the character of England, against those malignant 
assaults which have been levelled against her in the Continental 

ress, and from which she has been s0 ill-defended by her own. 

he brilliant abilities which (in the days before the ox of tyranny 
had gone over the tongue of France) made M. de Montalembert 
the fret orator of an eloquent nation, and which, even in these 
days of barbarism and silence, has left him second to no writer 
in Europe, are not the only qualifications which he brings to the 
accomplishment of a worthy and elevated work. To a man 
of genius and honour in France, the ae of English 
liberty is almost the only consolation which remains. It 
is to the exile the home of that freedom that he has lost—the 
bow in the heavens which is a perpetual assurance that the 
deluge of a shall not altogether sweep his race from 
the earth. What it is that leads M. de Montalembert frequently 
to visit a country whose admiration he repays with a generous 
interest, he has painted in a sentence which we will not mar by 
inadequate translation :—‘ Quand je sens que le marasme me 

agne, quand les oreilles me tintent, tantdt du bourdonnement 
= chroniqueurs d’antichambre, tant6t du fracas des fanatiques 

ui se croient nos maitres, et des hypocrites qui nous croient leurs, 

upes ; quand j’étouffe sous le poid d’une atmosphére chargée de 
miasmes serviles et corrupteurs, je cours respirer un air plus pur 
et prendre un bain de vie dans la libre Angleterre.” 

He dismisses from his audience with an exquisite irony those 
“‘esprits progressifs” and those “ politiques optimistes” who 
“ruminate in peace the fat pasturages of a contented tranquil- 
lity.” He demands that “they shall envy him, and those like 
him, who envy them nothing,” “le droit de rester fideles & leur 
passé, aux sollicitudes de l’esprit, aux aspirations de la liberté.” 
“TI write,” he says, “for my own satisfaction and that of 
a small number of dotards, antiquaries, maniacs if you please, 
like myself, who interest themselves in the study of institu- 


tions which we no longer possess, but which once were our 
own, and which seem still to my unenlightened intelligence 
deserving of envy and admiration.” He suggests, with a deli- 


cate wit, that the study of English liberty, which he designates - 


as an “‘archéologie contemporaire,” may be permitted to amuse 
the leisure of a Continental recluse, perhaps as well as “a com- 
mentary on the comedies of Plautus, or a disquisition on the 
sources of the Nile.” 

It is from this point of view that M. de Montalembert hurls at 
the absolutist, and especially the religious, press of the Continent 
the destructive bolts of his scathing sarcasm. He dissects to its 
roots the source of the malignant pleasure with which the 
threatened destruction of our Indian Empire was everywhere 
hailed, but nowhere with such undissembled cynicism as in the 
Royalist and Catholic journals of France. “I felt what every 
intelligent Liberal feels, that this attitude of the Continental press 
on the question of India is only one more demonstration of that 


or fact which is the immortal honour of contemporary England. | 


the apologists of absolutism, ancient or modern, monarchical 
or democratic, are against her; for her, on the other hand, 
are all those who yet remain faithful to that well-regulated 
liberty of which she has been the cradle, and of which she re- 
mains to this day the invincible bulwark.” : 

We cannot at this moment borrow more largely from a com- 
position whose spirit is too refined to admit of extraction, and 
whose sentiments are so weighty that the process of condensation 
is already exhausted. Content to refer our readers to the 
original of a panegyric which shines not more hy its intrinsic 
brilliancy than by its extraordinary rarity, we must pass to the 
consideration of that section of the discourse which alone par- 
takes of atone of censure and regret. It is not without pain 
that we hear from the lips of such a critic the expression of the 
“indignation which must be excited by the excessive rigour of 
the punishments inflicted on the vanquished or captive rebels.” 
After making all allowance for the terrible provocation—after 
shaming our French accusers by the example of the atrocities 
committed by their armies in France and in the Tyrol, and 
still more by the butchers of the Convention in La Vendée 
(he might have added by the eg yor under Louis XIV. in 
the Palatinate)—still, says M. de Montalembert, “I am not the 
less convinced that the just measure of repression has been over- 
passed, and that these executions en masse of captured Sepoys, sys- 
tematically continued after the first ebullition of grief lashed into 
passion by unheard-of atrocities, will imprint an indelible blot on 
the history of the English dominion in India. It was no longer 
—- had become vengeance. A people really free should 
eave this miserable privilege of cruelty to revolted slaves. A 
Christian people ought to know that it is at once unlawful and 
impossible for it to compete with heathen races in a rivalry of 
torture. It belongs to the English gentlemen who direct the 
military and political operations between the Indus and the 
Ganges, to know how to resist the odious language of the Anglo- 
Indian press.” 

But how are we to answer M. de Montalembert? We, indeed, 
know that our case is good, and that the conscience of our 
country is clear. We know that English gentlemen have not 
been wanting in the sacred duties to which M. de Montalembert 
invites them. They have resisted, not the “‘ odious language ” of 
the “ Anglo-Indian ” press alone, but the shallow and ant 
outery which has assailed their characters at home. M.de Mon- 
talembert was unfortunately in England just at the moment 
when English journalism was infected with the cowardly 
panic which it had contracted from the terrors of the 
Calcutta shopkeepers. The cry against “Clemency” Canning 
was not the invention of the Indian press—it was the 
coinage of the Times, whick professed to so much scan- 
dalized at the Ellenborough despatch. When we remember 
the false and truculent libels which were published against Mr. 
J. P. Grant, because he was supposed not to have given in to 


the fashionable doctrine of indiscriminate vengeance, how 


can we wonder if M. de Montalembert has been led to take 
for acted realities the horrors which the English press seemed 
insatiably to demand. But, happily, between the blind and 
ae ane fury of journalism and the reputation of the 
nglish people stood the wisdom of that system of Govern- 
ment whose true value M. de Montalembert has so thoroughly 
appreciated, and which was equal to the emergency it was 
called upon to encounter. An atrocity of language and cruelty 
of spirit, foreign to the English nation, were the offspring of a 
mortal panic. We owe it to the courage of our Indian Govern- 
ment that.these deeds of shame were never, in fact, executed; but 
we also owe it to the cowardice of a portion of our press that they 
are still believed against us. Since the crisis of the danger has 
passed away, and with it the fears which it inpired, even jour- 
nalists have begun to recollect that they are Englishmen’ and 
Christians. The cry for indiscriminate vengeanceisnolonger heard, 
and the English press is no longer disgraced by savage diatribes 
against those statesmen who in the moment of peril had the 
courage to maintain unshaken the principles of mercy and justice. 
We might perhaps have appealed to this altered tone as a proof 
that the sentiments on behalf of which M. de Montalembert 
protests have resumed their sway. But unfortunately, just at 
this moment, there appears one of those raw-head and bloody- 
bones articles which have disgraced the English name through 
lengthand breadth of Europe. In all theegotismof self-justification 
the Zimes endeavours to make out that all the barbarities which 
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it clamoured for have been carried into effect—that “ Clemency” 
Canning was indeed not clement—and that Mr. J. P. Grant was 


_ the butcher which he was abused for not having become. This 


eagerness to establish the reputation of being a good prophet 
at the expense of proving oneself a bad patriot, would be ridi- 
culous if it were not shocking. But the Times seems to feel 
that it has lately been found out too often in the wrong to allow 
of its missing any opportunity to prove itself in the right. So it 
labours to establish, in verification of its own sanguinary clamour, 
that already of the Bengal Sepoys 80 per cent have fallen by the 
sword, and that the remaining 20 cannot, and must not be 
spared. It is singular enough that the Zimes should seem to ima- 
gine that the fact of the cruelties which it advocates having been 
in effect practised would in some unexplained manner improve its 
own moral position. It argues as though a man who recom- 
mends his neighbour to kill his wife were in some measure 
justified if the woman really is murdered—we suppose, on the 
principle that that which has been must have been, and therefore 
ought to have been. But the true answer, both to the Zimes 
and to M. de Montalembert, who has been deceived by the 
Times, is that these things are not so. The story of the massacre 
of the eighty per cent., on which the advocates of indiscriminate 
slaughter so strongly rely for their justification, is as false as 
the hideous fables of mutilation which were fabricated to 
inflame the passions and exasperate the rage of an alarmed 
people. There may have been here and there acts of individual 
cruelty in the hour of victory—there may have been hot 
and unnecessary slaughter. But the cold, calculating, cowardly 
vengeance which M. de Montalembert repudiates with so 
just an indignation, and of which the Zimes is so shameless 
an advocate—this we firmly believe is a stain from which the 
English name has been saved by the courage and the humanity 
of those English gentlemen to whom M. de Montalembert 
appeals. It is hard indeed to bear charges so grievous, while 
we know they are unjust. But how can we defend ourselves 
when the men who prove the case against us are our own 
witnesses? How are we to persuade the Continent of Europe 
that the English press in this matter has cruelly misrepresented 
English feeling and — policy? How can we expect even 
so friendly a critic as M. de Montalembert to do us justice, 
when we do so little justice to ourselves? - : 


SEASIDE BOOKS IN FRANCE. 


h JULES JANIN has recently written a preface to a new 
e edition of a novel which has been published at Paris 
within the last few months, and which has had a great success. 
This preface takes the shape of a letter addressed to one of his 
lady-friends, Madame Bernard. She is at the seaside, and it 


’ strikes M. Jules Jania that she would like a good and pleasant 


story. She is gone to be idle, and enjoy the fresh breezes 
of Treport with her husband and her child, but mere idleness 
is tiring, and she must have something to read. Fortunately M. 
Janin can accommodate her. He has a volume, very portable 
and very well printed ; its contents are ingenious, affecting, and 
masterly. It is a romance, or rather a poem—a treasure of 
art which has all of poetry but the form. It is full of passion, of 
tenderness, and of grace. Suddenly the writing of the preface 
is interrupted by a letter from Madame Bernard herself. She 
writes to ask whether M. Janin has read this very same story, 
which she herself is about to begin to read for the third time. 
The book to which this is the preface is called Fanny. It is impos- 
sible to give any very detailed sketch of the plot, but the ground- 
work of the story is that the lover of Fanny is jealous of her 
hushand—that he cannot bear to have his empire divided—that 


‘he is delighted when he makes “her swear to obey his wishes, and 


plunged into an abysmal despair when he convinces himself that 
she forswears herself. Of the novel itself we do not wish to say 
much. It has the literary merit of painting vividly and suc- 


- cinetly a series of mental phases without the assistance of external 


action—it is a book which leaves a distinct impression. But it is 
not the story that is chiefly striking in the volume—it is the 
preface. It is the fact that a well-known author should recom- 
mend this story to a lady of his acquaintance asa pleasant study 
at the seaside—that the lady should write to say she is reading 
it at the seaside for the third time—and that both correspondents 


‘ have given their names to the public.. This takes us into an 


un-English world of manners and thought far more completely 
than the mere redding of the story. Adultery is to be found in 
every country; and it is very natural that there should be stories 
written ‘to describe and glorify it. But when a lady lets the 
whole world know that she is spending her summer days in 


* yeading and re-reading a book of which the whole aim is to 


refine upon adultery by ey pry every morbid feeling of 
susceptibility and curiosity that can attend it, this reveals to us 
a state of society which is utterly unlike anything we have in 
England. 

it requires to be said, let it be said as often and as plainly 
as possible, that it is a very great blessing that there is nothing 
like it in England. But if we are to speak of the Continent at 


all, and attempt to understand it, we must do something more 


than express disapprobation. We must set before us what is the 
thin of which we disapprove, and it is not very easy to do this. 
Really to enter into an alien habit of thought requires an effort of 


_ the mind. It is very easy to say that the Turks refer everything 


to fate, but an appreciation of the difference caused by fatalism 
can only be attained by close examination of Oriental life, and 
by prolonged reflection on the consequences of introducing this 
new element into the working of the mind. So we cannot with- 
out some trouble understand that portion of French society 
which, retaining self-respect and its own moral standard, finds a 
fitting study for a lady at the seaside in what appear to us the 
revolting pages of Fanny. Butit is worth while to make an effort 
to give as much distinctness as possible to the thoughts which 
these seaside studies awaken. 

Stories like Fanny are accepted in France both as morally 
right and as morally useful. Let it be assumed that it is the 
business of the novelist to paint life as it is, not to draw an ideal, 
or set up an example, and it is easy to see that the passions of 
the sexes may be held to claim a place in the sketch. The best 
fictions, those that take the greatest hold on mankind, are un- 
doubtedly drawn from the life. And in every country the novel- 
ist is permitted to ag much that in strict morality is far from 
being blameless. The fighting, swearing, drinking duellist, who 
under different shapes has delighted Mr. Lever’s readers through 
a series of years, is a character made entertaining by the novelist, 
but not an ideal or a model. What character in modern fiction 
is equal to Becky Sharpe as a piece of drawing, as a creation, 
lifelike and yet unique. But cheating creditors, and living on the 
follies of profligate old noblemen are things which women do, but 
which they certainly ought not todo. Of these things the novelist 
is permitted to speak. Among all wickednesses, why is he torefrain 
from speaking of that wickedness which occupies society so greatly, 
which agitates individuals so profoundly, which gives a typical 
complexion to the whole relations of men and women? And if 
he is to speak of it on the plea that his business is to draw from 
the life, why should he not speak plainly, openly, and faithfully ? 
The French do not think the English novelist right in point of 
morals, but wrong in point of art. They accuse him of an aban- 
donment of one part of his task, out of deference to a ged 
conventional prudery. They themselves are not deterred from 
painting a scarlet lady scarlet, when they find her a conspicuous 
object in the foreground. They frequent a world where 
passion is allowed to have free play, and where the free play 
of passion is a prominent subject of interest and a prominent 
topic of discourse. What they see and hear they set down 
on paper. Sometimes they descend to mere coarseness and 
indecency, but generally they keep tolerably clear of this, 
because it is a low walk of art.. The physical sensations 
are a part of passion very inferior to the mental feelings, 
and the highest line of art is to explore those feelings to the 
uttermost. This is the success which Fanny is considered to have 
achieved. It has taken one of the most difficult problems to work 
out—the analysis of a morbid jealousy—and it has put the results 
of the analysis in an impressive shape. The characters necessary 
to intensify the position have been skilfully conceived. The 
woman is the sort of woman to keep the jealousy alive, the lover is 
the sort of man to feel it, the husband is the sort of man to provoke 
it. Of course the conditions under which the problem is worked 
out are often brutally animal, but it is the working out of the 
problem that is supposed to be the real drift of the book. The 
problem is a difficult one, and its solution, psychologically clever, 
is expressed with artistic management and brevity. Morality is 
not allowed to say that the artist is on an impermissible ground, 
for he is on the ground of real life. Therefore the book is judged 
of simply by its success. M. St. Beuve, perhaps the best known 
and most finished critic in France, sings its praises in the Moni- 
teur, and superior-minded ladies study it at the seaside. 

But Fanny, and such books as Fanny, are also pronounced to 
be morally useful. M. Jules Janin distinctly advocates the 
perusal of the book on this ground; and generally, whenever we 
receive a French novel that is, according to English notions, ea- 
pecially immoral, we are sure to find that the author or his friends 
expressly claim a peculiar moral tendency for the work. ; At first 
——_ this seems absurd; but the French are perfectly serious. 
The novelist finds himself in a society where there is no moral 
standard forbidding the free play of passion. There may be a 
religious one, but then a religious one only operates on the de- 
vout. The novelist himself has, we must suppose, come to the con- 
clusion that some restraint ought to be imposed. The reasons of his 
conclusion, or the limits within which it is confined, he seldom ven- 
tures to tell us explicitly ; but we must accept his statement, that 
he has somehow, and in some degree, arrived at the conclusion. 
He asks himself how he is to impress this conclusion on others ; 
and it seems to him that his best method is to employ the 
very realism which is imposed on him by his sense of art. 
In order to deter from adultery, he will show what adultery 
really is. It would be hopeless, and, as perhaps he would him- 
self think, nonsensical, to prove that it is wrong, but he can 
prove that it is very miserably uncomfortable. ‘The lover will 
not care for remote quences—he or she will take thei 
chance, and will trust to prudence to escape detection, and to 
courage to bear being detected. But if the moralist can show 
that the mental torture which is the sure accompaniment is of 
the most refined and exquisite kind, and that the more vivid 
the feeling and the more susceptible the heart, the more intense 
is the agony, he can appeal to the fears and the selfish wisdom 
waverers. 

- The mere inconveniences of the situation, such* as Juvenal 


describes, are not taken into account, because they are only 
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part of the adventure, and Lar ge take the pleasant and the un- 
pleasant parts together; but if the mind is proved to be racked, 
not with the pangs of conscience, but by a pain necessarily 
arising out of the nature of the passion, then those who seek for 
more than an animal gratification may be warned. This, it seems 
to us, is what is meant when, to take the present instance, M. 
Jules Janin praises Fanny for its high moral purpose. It may 
be observed that this is an entirely different point of view 
from that taken by the satirist. A wholesale denunciation of 
vice, like that in the sixth satire of Juvenal, is intended not to 
awaken the prudence of individuals, but to keep up the moral 
tone of society, to raise a horror and detestation of the vice 
attacked, not to show that, if pes it brings more pain than 
pleasure. A satire speaks to the uncorrupted, and tries to place 
the laugh on the side of virtue. But the morality of French 
novels speaks to the immoral, and asks them to pause. Perhaps 

. neither mode of succouring morality has any great effect; but if 
we are inclined to say that the French morality is utterly ludi- 
erous because no one will care for it, we may remember that it is 
not so easy to say who are the exact persons that are likely to 

_ receive an appreciable moral benefit from reading the sixth satire 
of Juvenal. 

If we understand why the French think such books as Fanny 
morally right and morally useful, we shall not indeed be tempted 
to agree with them, but we shall feel less wonder at Madame 
Bernard's seaside studies. The morality by which she guides 
her reading is different from ours, but it has a sort of method 
and reason of its own. At thesame time, we should like to know 
who and how many there are among women of character and re- 
putation in France who would sit on the shore of Treport read- 
ing Fanny for the third time. This is a question to which it is 
most difficult to obtain an answer, as every one speaks of the one 
circle with which he is familiar. The only fact we have ever 
been able to arrive at is that the ladies of Protestant families 
in France, as a rule, eschew these novels. It is not that they 
are more religious, but their education has been much more 
secular, and they are interested in a wider range of subjects than 
Catholic women. We do not wish to lay any great stress on 
this, or to claim a religious triumph. All sects who are in a 
respectable minority are on their good behaviour. The ladies of 
the Catholic families of England, for example, are conspicuous 
for being all that women ought to be. But simply as a matter 
of fact, we believe that the standard of morality among the 
Protestants of France is almost identical with the English 
standard. And we are so wedded in England to the belief that 
a secular education strengthens morality, that we cannot refuse 
to receive with pleasure any fact that seems to establish our 


position. 


LINES BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


the many literary fashions which have almost 
entirely passed away, that of writing after the manner of 
Pope stands im the first rank. The arts of invoking the muse, 
of rolling up Isaiah and Virgil into a compound addressed to the 
be Nymphs of Solyma,” and of thinking in couplets with a sort 
of crisis in the second line, are in our time cultivated almost ex- 
clusively by schoolboys, or by the authors of prize poems ; 
though, indeed, for aught we know to the contrary, it is perfectly 
possible that they may have followed the rest of the world in 
worshipping Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Ruskin. We are so con- 
stantly disgusted at the affectation and priggishness of our modern 
lovers of simplicity, and are so frequently led to regret the won- 
derful weight, condensation, and manliness of thought which Pope 
put into his verses, that it is well that we should occasionally be 
reminded that the imitation of Pope was perhaps a drearier em- 
ployment than the imitation of Mr. Tennyson. It is hard to 
imagine a more grotesque figure than a man who dresses himself 
up in a periwig, knee-breeches, and a Roman toga, and who waits 
for inspiration in that costume with a serene confidence that his 
costume, though a little old-fashioned, is the most graceful 
dress in the world. Lord Carlisle is an amiable and accom- 
lished nobleman, and being imbued with that taste for 
terary orthodoxy which is so natural to one who combines 
high rank with a good education, he has published, in 
decasyllabic verse, a paraphrase of the 8th chapter of Daniel. 
He does so “ principally with the view of calling increased atten- 
tidn to it at the present period,” but partly in order, as the 
Preface intimates, to administer a gentle rebuke to Mr. Buckle’s 
theory of the philosophy of history, by pointing out that if the 
prophecy in question is in all respects authentic, it establishes 
the inspiration of Scripture, the providential government of the 
world, and the probability that the end of the present dispensa- , 
tion is close at hand. There is a sort of naiveté in his lordship’s 
stately admission that he “is not aware how far critical research 
and investigation have been brought to bear upon the composi- 
tion of the Book of the Prophet Daniel.” We should have sup- 
posed that it was matter of notoriety that the authenticity of the 
very prophecy which he has paraphrased has been more warmly 
debated than that of almost any part ofthe Bible. Unless we are 
preatly mistaken, Lord Carlisle need look no further than to the 
ife of Dr. Arnold to find that that very eminent man enter- 
tained grave doubts on the subject. : 
Passing, however, from this to the paraphrase itself, we feel 
_ ourselves, when we read it, carried back to the age of holiday 


tasks in a manner which is at once amusing and a little absurd. 
In the vision, as our readers know, Daniel saw a ram “ pushing 
eastward and northward and southward, so that no beast might 
stand before him.” ‘As I was considering, an he-goat came 
from the west,” with “a notable horn between his eyes.” The 
goat overthrows the ram, after which his horn is broken, and 
four other horns spring from it. Out of one of them springs 
a little horn, which “ waxes exceeding great,” and “by him 
was the daily. sacrifice taken away.” Further on in the chapter, 
the goat is explained to be the King of Greece; and the little 
horn to be “a king of fierce countenance, understanding dark 
sentences,” who “ shall destroy wonderfully, and prosper.” The 
chapter also contains some obscure and mysterious passages 
usually interpreted to refer to the coming of the Messiah, and 
ee eee | to the end of the world. Such is tlie vision which 

Carlisle undertakes to paraphrase in verse. He proceeds 
to discard the whole of the imagery, and to make Daniel talk in 
the first person singular, foretelling events in exactly the sort of 
style in which one of our own platform orators would comme- 
morate them. The pe wes between Daniel’s prose and 
Lord Carlisle's poetry is indescribably ludicrous. To enable our 
readers to appreciate it, we place a sample of them side by side:— 


Dan. viii. 

5. Behold an he-goat came from 
the west, on the face of the whole 
earth, and touched not the ground: 
and the goat had a notable horn be- 
tween his eyes. 

6. And he came to the ram that 
had two horns, which I had seen 
standing before the river, and ran 
unto him in the fury of his power. 

7. And I saw him come close unto 
the ram, and he was moved with 
choler inst him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his two horns: and 
there was no power in the ram to 
stand before him, but he cast him 
down to the und and stam 
upon him: and there was none that 
could deliver the ram out of his hand. 


Lorp CARLISLE. 
Yet from that West, in turn, more 
fierce alarms 
Bouse the pale East to unexpected 
arms. 
He comes, by gifted eye descried afar, 
Monarch of men and thunderbolt of 


war. 

Through the cleft air with lightning 
leap he springs, 

O’er subject provinces and suppliant 
kings ; 


Speak, chaf’d Granicus—red Arbela, 


say 

What gory, horrors crowned each 
dreadful day ? 

See Media’s elder diadem unbound— 

See Persia’s loftier sceptre kiss the 
ground ; 


Sea-girt in vain, mourn, desolated 
Tyre— 

proud domes, Persepolis, 
in fire. 

Him climes and tribes he knew not, 
learn to know, 

The Parthian arrow and the Bactrian 


bow ; 
Indus his watery barrier rolls asi 
him on fabled 
The Hero-king adoring nations own, 
And Asia kneels at Alexander’sthrone. 

There would be something strangely bygone in the tone of such 
lines as these if they were original ; but who can fancy Daniel 
talking in that way when he “saw in a vision and was by the 
river Ulai?” There is perfect consistency in the notion of a 
vision of a goat and a ram, and a battle between them; but 
surely no human power can imagine a more wonderful incon- 

ity than that of making a prophet in the very agony of 
inspiration break out into such verse as— 

chaf’d Granicus—red Arbela, say, 

The second line- is particularly curious. It is perfectly good 
conventional poetry of an obsolete fashion, and might, no doubt, 
be matched by hundreds of similar lines from Pope’s Homer ; 
but is it possible to say exactly what it means? What is a 
“gory horror?” Are there several different kinds of gory 
horrors, as the form of the question seems to imply? and what 
precise image is intended to be conveyed by the metaphor of a 
gory horror crowning a dreadful day? The phrase, “there was 
no power in the ram to stand before him,” sets a picture before 
our eyes at once ; but we greatly dcubt whether any one is likely 
to get much light even about “gory horrors” from chaf’ 
oo and red Arbela, however loudly he may call upon 
them. 

Daniel, we need hardly observe, is far more explicit in Lord 
Carlisle’s paraphrase than he was in the palace of Shushan. 
He gives the most precise account of the conquests of the 
Mahometans :— 

“On Xeres’ bank and Andalusia’s plain 
Cowers all the recreant chivalry of Spain ; 
Wealth sits enthron’d ’mid Cordova’s high towers, 
: And science dwells in soft Granada’s bowers.” 
But in the course of time the false prophet and his conquests are 
to pass away, the Euphrates is to be dried up, and the Millennium 
to begin— 
“Foul Bigotry, avaunt! fierce Discord, cease— 
Earth, sea, and sky be glad before the Prince of Peace,” 
And so the Vision ends. 


As our readers will have observed, Lord Carlisle has learnt his 
lesson well. The versification is remarkably good of its kind. 
It is terse, spirited, grammatical, and—except where such conven- 
tional blemishes as that of the “ gory horrors” obscure it—very 
intelligible. The ngeynes Bt the poem consists in the fact that 
these good gifts are so wofully out of place. That Daniel should 


exclaim “ Foul bigotry, avaunt!” is as wonderful as that he 
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should break out into fine writing about “ soft Granada” and 
* Cordova’s high towers.” It is a curious thing that an accom- 
plished peer should really think that he is doing a service to 
orthodox belief by so very singular a proces: ; and it may, perhaps, 
be taken as evidence of the conventional view which men are apt: 
to take of the contents of the Bible, that such a person should 
faney that a prophecy would gain by being so very explicit, 
or that it looks more impressive when tricked out with every 
sort of modern phrase, than when it is left in the figurative form 
in which it was originally written. At all events, it is worth 
while to glance for a moment at what, in our days, is almost a 
unique specimen of a kind of literature which was once so 
os ar It is not every day, in these degenerate times, that we 

ave the or nait of being entertained with a poetical piece by 


a Person of Quality. 


SOCIOLOGY AT WORK. 


F truth resides at the bottom of a well, common sense and prac- 
tical wisdom are to be found, if elsewhere, at any rate in places 
as inconvenient and inaccessible. While noblemen and gentle- 
men are speech-making and theorizing about social science at 
Liverpool, very ordinary folks are working the thing out at 
Chorleybury. Now as the fame of Liverpool is to that of 
Chorleybury, so, in exactly inverse proportion, do we rate the 
merits of what is doing respectively at that famous town and 
that once infamous hamlet. We never heard, we candidly own, 
of Chorleybury, till this present week, and the only notice of its 
qasstionable reputation survives in the apt answer of the 
national schoolboy, who, when the question Where do the heathen 
live? replied, At Chorleybury. But where is Chorleybury, 
and what are its special contributions to Sociology ? asks the 
learned essayist or lecturer from Liverpool. Chorleybury, 
we reply—and fresh from the study of the Crdnance map we 
are up to the subject—is a little hamlet some twenty miles 
from London, in a district just as wild and boorish as the 
East Riding. The Missendens, the Chenies, the Chalfonts, the 
Cheshams, are, we should consider, or were lately, as back- 
ward in the march of civilization as Cornwall; but from 
Rickmansworth cross to Wycombe and up to Amersham, and 
across again to Berkhampstead, and down again to Rickmans- 
worth, this suburban tract of country embraces a land as wild 
and thinly populated as any in England. The large woods and 
hungry Chiltern soil account for much of the backwardness of 
the neighbourhood. There is, however, an element of civilization, 
or at least of imported wealth into this region. The streams 
Chess and Coln are famous for trout and paper-mills, and Rick- 
mansworth and one or two other of these famous townships seem 
to combine urban sins and rustic stupidity in an eminent degree. 
Chesham made itself conspicuous in a remarkable case of com- 
plicated incest and adultery last year. However, to cut short 
this dissertation on the ethnological characteristics of the home 
county of South-west Hertfordshire, we proceed to Chorley- 
bury—which, by the way, the maps call Charley Wood, whether 
connected with the late Chancellor of the Exchequer we know not. 
Now, as we have said, at Liverpool lately a great Congress met 
to discuss Sociology. ‘The proper study of mankind being man, 
as Mr. Pope remarks, the philosophers there present did Scents 
man; and Mr. Acton and some or discussed woman also, and 
in disquisitions which, on the whole, were somewhat more philo- 
sophical than decent—at least so the Sociological talk seemed to 
meaner bystanders. And it wasall very well. Very deep 
and very exhaustive, and now and then exhausting, were the 
preachers. Much edifying talk was talked, though occasionally of 
the obfuscated, and not seldom of the obfuscating, kind; and after 
the whole Congress was at an end, the poor man doubtless pon- 
dered over all these lay sermons of this luminous body. His 
reflection would be, How very kind of the gentlefolks to talk so 
much about us poor folks! But what next? Whether Liverpool 
and its x~ym will end in talk we are far from asserting; but 
its specialty is that it began in talk. Now, what begins in talk 
often ends in talk; and sociology, we must say,is a vast deal 
too complete, and scientific, and exact, and comprehensive at 
starting, for us to augur entire success from it. Generally 
aking, great results arise from small practical beginnings. 
rowth is the condition of success; and in this aspect Chorley- 
a? | presents a contrast very striking to Liverpool. 
ell, then, at last, to come to Chorleybury at work—at 
Chorleybury, near Rickmansworth—Chorleybury, where the 
heathen are said to dwell—a few years ago certain cottage allot- 
ments were made, as they have been made in thousands of other 
places. Cottage allotments are good things in their way, but 
they are not final. They keep the cottager out of the beer-shop ; 
they give a little healthful interesting work to children, and 
they provoke a little stimulating competition in the rustic mind as 
to the competing size of carrots and increase of onions; and if 
cottage gardens only encouraged domestic economy they would 
be an unmistakeable good. But more may be made of them, and 
the clergy and gentlefolks of those parts may wish that they could 
build on the foundation of these cottage allotments. Being born 
sociologists before sociology was heard of—that is, plain, honest, 
intelligent, right-minded workers—they thought of turning these 
cottage allotments to further good. Who these Chorleybury 
sages are we know not—they present a remarkable contrast to the 
——_ of the Liverpool meeting. Not many mighty nor many 
ednatives of that wild woodland are known to fame. Mr. Gee 


and Mr. Scrivenor, two local cle: , and Mr. Longman, one, 
we suppose, of “our fathers in the Row,” are the only names 
which occur in our chronicles of Chorleybury; but last week 
these gentlemen held a sort of village festival, which was briefly 
reported in the Zimes, but which we think deserves a more 
a notice than it has gen Ostensibly the Chorley- 

ury féte—it was only in the village school—was to assign 
tea to cottagers for big parsnips and prolific pulse and leeks ; 

ut Mr. Longman took occasion, in a sensible speech, to give the 
history—a = and simple one—of the regeneration of Chorley- 
bury, which being a very straightforward and commonplace 
methodical affair, deserves attention, and may stand for a type 
and example of village social progress. 

First, a village association was formed in connexion with the 
allotment. When the prizes were given, a supper followed, and 
the men and women met the ladies and gentlemen at an annual 
feast. Then followed lectures in connexion with this guild or 
association ; but lectures, experience proves it, are but idle work 
unless something is built upon them, and the members of the 
Chorleybury Association are encouraged to write down their 
recollections of these lectures. Wonderful, and yet encouraging, 
it is to find that this sensible hint was accepted, and that a good 
meer young people actually did write their account of what they 
had heard. ‘This is making lectures into real substantial learn- 
ing, and it is a hint most profitable and suggestive. In the train 
of these improvements have followed a rent-savings fund, a 
parish library, and other associated works. 

All this we take the liberty of calling attention to as some- 
thing very practical and hopeful because commonplace. It 
costs absolutely nothing—the machinery is simplicity itself— 
the results are what we see. Several village labourere—hard, 
horny-handed tillers of the soil—have laid aside their clownish 
bashfulness. Cymon is touched by the ethereal spark, and in- 
telligence and healthy emulation, as well as thrift and self- 
respect, are struck out of the thick, dull clay. Very many 
boys and girls have sent in their little essays; and for once here 
is a mechanics’ institute, without the name, doing what mechanics’ 
institutes have always failed to do. What is done at Chorley- 
bury may be done anywhere— more unmalleable materials it 
would be hard tofind. Cheap, simple, and successful, it wants 
but an active clergyman and a sensible squire, and there is not 
a village parish in England which might not set about this un- 
ostentatious experiment ; and Mr. Longman, though he worthily 
represents, by no means exhausts the class of public benefac- 
tors. Many local squires would do something for their Ley le if 
they only knew how to set about it. Here is a plan which no- 
body can say is too hard to try. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK It. 
Second Notice. 


T= first remark which occurs to the reader of Mr. Carlyle’s two 
volumes is, that they contain little which relates to Frederick's 
life, and that the story only arrived at the commencement of 
his reign. More than half the first volume is devoted to the 
history of Brandenburg and of the House of Hohenzollern, and 
the remainder of the work contains a detailed biography of 
Frederick's famous or notorious father. There is no European 
history so little known in England as that of the German Empire; 
and those who have attempted to dispel their ignorance by the 
aid of indigenous writers will readily confirm Mr. Carlyle’s judg- 
ment, that the Prussian or German Dryasdust excels in dreariness 
and in absence of method any Dryasdust ever known. “ He 
writes big books wanting in almost every quality, and does not 
even give an Index tothem.” The laborious useful Ranke 
might have been thought to exhaust the art of confusion in his 
labyrinthian History of the Popes, but a reference to his History 
v Prussia will show that German erudition can never be 
lly appreciated until it is employed on German subjects. 

The history of the Empire from the elevation of Henry 
the Fowler to the fall of the Hohenstauffen is more brilliant 
and more important than that of France, or even that of 
England, during the same period; but dynasty after dynasty 
enfortunately wore out, and the traditional claims of the Emperors 
in Italy brought them into inevitable collision with the Popes. 
Rome may well be proud of the malignant influence which 
reduced the great central kingdom to a loose federation, never 
during six hundred years to resume its national existence. The 
rise of the monarchy which for Northern Germany supplies the 
place of the ancient Reich, can nowhere be studied so easily or 
so advantageously as in Mr. bah vivid summary. 
biographion form of the narrative is the more suitable, inasmuch as 
Prussia was created by no political attraction or geographical 
pase but by the energetic ambition of a family which 
eventually consolidated its estates into a kingdom. The Rhine 

rovinces are to this day ~ qyp by foreign territories 

m the vast dominions which extend from Hanover and 
the Saxon duchies to the borders of Russia; and down to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the Polish province of 
West-Preussen was in between the original Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg, and the district of East-Preussen 
which conferred the Royal title. A corresponding result from 
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similar causes may be seen on a small scale where the petty 
county of Cromarty is spilt in dribblets across the map of Scot- 
land. Like the Highland Earl of former times, the Hohenzollern 
dynasty contrived to procure or to originate a charter of incor- 
oration for its possegsions. Mr. Carlyle traces the March of 
randenburg from its origin in a frontier district or debateable 
land between Germany and the heathen Wends. The martyr- 
dom of St. Adalbert, who “stamped his life on it in the form 
of a crucifix,” prepared the way for conquest, and for the con- 
version of a nation which worshipped “the god Triglaph, ugliest 
and stupidest of all false gods.” The mixture of force and 
argument which prevailed over the primitive populations of 
Eastern Europe is sct out with admirable perspicuity in the 
instance of the Brandenburg Wends. At liberty to be convinced, 
with the alternative of incessant war and gradual extermination, 
the barbarous tribes had every motive for perceiving the supe- 
riority of the Christian objects of worship to Triglaph. ‘The 
grandson of Mistevoi, a persecuting Wendish King— 
' Was so zealous, that he went about with the missionary preachers and 
interpreted their German into Wendish. “Oh my poor Wends, there, will 
you hear, will you understand ? This solid earth is but a shadow. Heaven 
for ever, or else hell for ever, that is the reality.” Such “difference between 
right and wrong” no Wend had ever heard of before—quite tremendous— 
“important, if true.” And doubtless it impressed many. There are hea 
Ditmarsch strokes for the unimpressible. By degrees all got converted, 
though many were killed first; and one way or other, the Wends are pre- 
paring to efface themselves as a distinct people. 


From the Scotch and Welsh Lords of the Marches to the Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, the rulers of newly-conquered fron- 
tier provinces bordering on uncivilized tribes have always been 
among the principal functionaries of expanding empires; but when 
two or three families of Markgraves, afterwards Electors, had 
passed away, Brandenburg, now lapsed to the family of the Lux- 
emburg Emperor, was no longer the frontier of Germany. Sigis- 
mund—super Grammaticam is so called by Mr. Carlyle because he 
justified a false concord at the Council of Constance by the lofty 
remark, Egosum Rex Romanus, etsuper Grammaticam. This poten- 
tate, in 1417, transferred the Electorate to Frederick of Hohenzol- 
lern, Burg-graf of Nuremberg, in satisfaction of a heavy mort- 
Rage ; and from that time forward the importance of the province in 

erman politics depended exclusively on the abilities of its rulers. 
‘At a later period, another scion of the Hohenzollern family secu- 
Jarized in his own favour the province of Prussia which he go- 
verned as Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, and on the extine- 
tion of his race his acquisition fell.in pursuance of family com- 
pacts, to the chief of the house. The Duchy of Cleves, and the 
claims on the Cleve Julich provinces, were inherited through the 
same branch of the family ; and the Franconian principalities had 
been acquired by various methods before the removal of Frede- 
rick, the first Elector, from Nuremberg. A portion of Pomerania, 
which fell in after the Thirty Years’ War, completes the list of 
territories which formed the Piuelon kingdom at the accession of 
Frederick the Great; but the Emperorshad taken advantage of the 
weakness of the Electors to appropriate Liegnitz and Jiajerndorf, 
in Silesia, and it was not in the character of the Hohenzol- 
lerns to acquiesce in a compulsory sacrifice after the 
foree which imposed it had been removed. Frederick, the 
first King of ssia, had undoubtedly contributed to the 

atness of his family by assuming the crown in 1700, which 

r. Carlyle—forgetting that the first year was not the year o, but 
the year 1—erroneously calls the first year of the century. His 
son, Frederick William I., spent his life in the successful accu- 
mulation of money and of troops, and the long progress of aggran- 
dizement seemed to be completed when a consummate general 
and ruler succeeded to the Prussianthrone. In 1813, the nation 
for the first time voluntarily contributed to its own — by 
bringing the unprecedented proportion of a twentieth part of its 
gross population into the field against the common enemy of 
Europe, aud consequently the monarchy at the present day is 
+m erably more extensive than the Prussia of I’rederick the 

reat. 

Mr. Carlyle’s chief interest in the steady progress of the 
Hohenzollerns is derived from the illustration which it furnishes 
his favourite doctrines, that human character and agency pre- 
dominate over external circumstances, and that the condition 
and test of permanent success consist in obedience to the laws 
of nature and of truth. There can be no doubt that the ancestors 
of Frederick the Great were distinguished by a traditional vigour 
and steadiness, but it is the nature of power and of wealth to 
accumulate in the absence of counteracting causes. ‘“ Rolling 
stones gather no moss,” and the Hohenzollerns had suflicient 
practical sense to sit still when they had found a seat. For three 
centuries in Nuremberg, and afterwards for four centuries in 
Berlin, they had the opportunity of assimilating the acquisitions 
which policy, or strength, or inheritance might procure. They 
had also the wisdom, by the family Gera bond of 1598, to enact 
that “ the Electorate, unlike all others in Germany, should remain 
indivisible. Law of primogeniture, here if nowhere else, is to 
be in full force ; arid only the Culmbach territory (if other- 


wise unoccupied) can be split off for younger sons. Culm- 
bach can be split off, and this again withal can be split if 
need be into two, Baireuth and Anspach, but not in any 
case further. Which household law was strictly obeyed thence- 
forth.” A single prudent law may be the result of individual 
wisdom, but it supersedes es far as it goes the subsequent need 
of personal interference. The rise of Brandenburg, in com parison 


with Saxony, is fully explained by the single institution of primo- 
geniture. The Saxon Electors were not inferior to their Northern 
, neighbours, and Maurice, who established the supremacy of the 
ma branch, was an abler and more energetic prince than an 
ohenzollern before the time of the Great Elector; but it is 
useless to build up an estate which is liable to be subdivided in 
each successive generation. ‘Ihe law of inheritance which pre- 
vailed among the German princes was incompatible with greatness, 
for the same reason which renders the Code Napoléon fatal to 
constitutional freedom. I 

The great and sound lesson which Mr. Carlyle has made it his 
business to teach is, that honesty, veracity, and conformity to the 
law of justice ure indispensable even to external success. The 
truth which he so earnestly preaches as the first of human duties 
is something far more comprehensive than the simple coincidence 
of language with belief. The truth must be known before it can 
be spoken, and it can only be fully tested in practice. A child 
might innocently repeat a statement that power was advan- 
tageously applied to the short arm of a lever, but until it tried 
the opposite plan, it would be blundering in a practical false- 
hood. According to Mr. Carlyle’s phraseology, a man is 
called veracious, not when he says what he thinks, but when 
he knows what is actual, possible, and necessary, and regulates 
his conduct accordingly. Subjective truth possesses only an 
ethical value, and that of the humblest kind. Toasound judg- 
ment the obstinate belief in idiotic superstitions is almost more 
offensive than the hypocrisy which at least abstains from deceiving 
itself. Mr. Carlyle, believing in great immutable laws of order 
and of justice, utterly repudiates the theory that permanent 
greatness can be the result and reward of selfish cupidity. His 
paraphrase of a forged pamphlet called Matinées du Roi de Prusse, 
gives strong expression to the doctrine which he uniformly de- 
nounces :— 

“We,” says the spurious Frederick, “as I myself still do, have all 
proceeded in the way of adroit Machiavelism, as skilful gamblers in this 
world’s business, ardent gatherers of this world’s goods, and in brief as devout 
worshippers of Beelzebub, the grand regulator and rewarder of mortals here 
below. Which creed we, the Hohenzollerns, have found, and I still find, to 
be the true one; learn it you, my prudent nephew, and let all men learn it. 
By holding steadily to that, and working early and late in such spirit, we are 
come to what you see, and shall advance still farther, if it please Beelzebub, 
who is generally kind to those who serve him well.” 

“ As to the theory,” Mr. Carlyle says, in commenting on his 

own version of the pamphlet— 
I must needs say nothing can be more heretical or more damnable. My own 
poor opinion and deep conviction on that subject is well known this long while. 
And in fact the summary of all I have believed and have been trying es [could 
to teach mankind to believe agaia, is even that same opinion and conviction, 
applied to ell provinces of things. Alas! in this his sad theory about the world, 
our poor impudent pampbletcer is by no means singular at present ; nay, rather 
he has in a manner the whole practical part of mankind on his side just now, 
the more is the pity for us all. It is very certain, if Beelzebub made this 
world, our pamphleteer and the huge portion of mankind that follow lim are 
right. Butif God made the world, and only leads Beelzebub, as some ugly 
muzzled bear is led, a longer or shorter temporary dance in this divine world, 
and always draws him home again, and peels the unjust gain off him, and 
ducks him in a certain hot Lake, with sure intent to af him there to all 
eternity at last—then our pamphleteer and the huge portion of mankind 
who follow him are wrong. - 

The soundness of the doctrine is wholly independent of the 
opinion which is expressed of the bg ray practical belief of 
mankind. It may probably be found that a simple faith in the 
difference of right and wrong is at least as widely diffused in 
England at this moment as in any former age or country ; but 
sentimental and philanthropic declamation has done much to 
confuse popular morality. It is highly necessary to proclaim 
that conscience has its duties as well as its rights, and that no 
man is justified in believing a lie. The doctrine will not be less 
acceptable to intelligent minds because it is expressed in figura- 
tive or paradoxical language. Even in the days of social science, 
Beelzebub may still be accepted as a type of evil, of perversity, 
and of falsehood. Those who are unable to profit by Mr. Carlyle’s 
moral teaching may remember with satisfaction that, whatever 
may be his philosophic merits, he is, after his own fashion, an in- 
comparable narrator. The individual vitality which he bestows 
on a dozen successive Electors, and on their principal contempo- 
raries, is a masterpiece of historical skill. The share of Albert 
Alcibiades of Brandenburg in Charles V.’s famous siege of 
Metz, gives occasion for a memorable picture :— 

It had depended on Albert, who hung in the distance with an army of his 
own, whether the siege could even begin, but he joined the Kaiser, being 
reconciled again, and the trenches opened. By the valour of Guise and his 
chivalry, still more perhaps by the iron frosts and slecting rains of winter, 
and the hungers and hardships of a hundred thousand men digging vainly at 
the ice-bound earth, or trampling it when sleeting into seas of mud, and 
themselves sinking into it, of dysentery, famine, toil and despair, as th 
cannonaded day and night, Metz could not beiaken. “Impossible,” said the 

"Generals with one voice, after trying it for a couple of months. “Try it one 
other ten days,” said the Kaiser with a gloomy fixity ; “let us all die or else 
do it.” They tried with double desperation another ten days, cannon booming 
through the winter midnight far and wide, fourscore miles round :—“ Cannot 
be done,your Majesty—cannot—the winter and the mud, an: Guise, and the 
walls—man’s strength cannot do it this season—we must march away.” 
Karl listened in silence, but the tears were seen to run down his proud face, 
now not so young as it once was. “Let us march, then,” he said, in a low 
voice after some pause. 

A careful study of this noble passage will illustrate the assertion 
which has been already made, that Mr. Carlyle rises out of his 
peculiar mannerism, as his copyists rise into it. It may also be 


worth while to observe, that although the style is not so easy to 
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write as the conventional prose of history, the graphic and poeti- 


. eal description is far easier to read and to remember. 


The Hohenzollern race was strong enough to bear with one 
weak successor to its honours, althongh the tenth Elector unfor- 
tunately fell on the period of the Thirty Years’ War. George 
William, in default of spirit to take a decided part in the great con- 
test, suffered alternately from the Swedes and from the Imperial 
troops, until his country was brought to the brink of destruction. 
It is happily, however, not in the power of one man, or of a sin- 
gle generation, to destroy a country which has escaped dismem- 
berment, and the Great Elector more than repaired the losses of 
his weak and timid father. His winter expedition against the 
Swedes, on the shores of the Baltic, will not easily be for- 
gotten :— 

Frederick William hastily gathers all the sledges, all the horses of the dis- 
trict, mounts some four thousand men on sledges; starts with the speed of 
light in that fashion—scours along all day, and after the intervening bit of 
land, again along, awakening the ice-bound silences, Gloomy Frische Hof, 
wrapt in its winter cloud-coverlids, with its wastes of tumbled sand, its poor 
frost-bound fishing hamlets, pine hillocks, hears unexpected human voices, 
and huge grinding and trampling; the Four Thousand in long fleet of sledges 
scouring across it in that manner. All day they rush along—out of the rimy 
hazes of morning into the pose Pt anton | clouds of evening again, and do 
arrive in time at Gilge. 

Mr. Carlyle, in his partiality to the Hohenzollerns, is scarcely 
inclined to agree with the wife of Frederick I. in her declaration 
to Leibnitz, that she knew all about the “ infinitely little.” The 
most interesting part of his history consists in the character of 
the Queen herselt and in the account of the troubles— 
which she had the art to take up, not in the tragic way, but in the mildly 
comic, often not to take up at all, but leave lying there, and thus to manage 
in a handsome and softly victorious manner. With delicate female tact, with 
fine female stoicism, too, keeping all things within limits, ..... Leibnitz 
found her of an almost troublesome sharpness of intellect ; “ Wants to know 
the why even of the why,” said Leibnitz. That is the way of female intellects 
when they are good; nothing equals their acuteness; and their rapidity is 
almost excessive. 

Her rough and vigorous son, Frederick William I., inherited 
as little of his mother's intellectual grace as of his father’s cox- 
combical ostentation ; but force of character is still transmitted 
in. the blood, although it manifests itself through successive 
generations in the most opposite forms. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 


\ TE are very glad to see that, amongst other new editions, 
Southey’s Life of Wesley has found a plaee. It is a book 
which haz a very great and a very peculiar charm. Coleridge 
left behind him a memorandum requesting that his copy might 
returned to the author and donor, with the information that it was 


more often in his hand than any of his other books, and that he was | 


accustomed ‘to resort to it “ whenever sickness and languor ! 
made me feel the want of an old friend, of whose company I ! 


could never be tired.” ‘The present, like the third edition, con- 
tains Coleridge’s MS. notes, and also, by way of appendix, the 
well-known dissertation on the character of Wesley by Mr. 
Alexander Knox, who was intimately acquainted with him during 
the last twenty-five years of his long life. Though Mr. Knox 
dissented in some particulars from Southey, he expressed, like 
Coleridge, the warmest admiration of the general tone of his book. 
Great as are the differences between the literary tastes of diffe- 
rent gencrations, we do not believe that any one would hesitate 
to confirm in the strongest manner the opinions of these critics. 
There is hardly a passage in the book which may not be read 
again and again with increasing pleasure, and every part 
of the story suggests considerations of the very highest inte- 
rest. The late Professor Smythe, in one of his lectures, 
describes the reigns of George I.’and George II. as an historical 
Zuyder Zee. Dr. Arnold, with more justice, called the eighteenth 
century the seed-time of modern Europe ; but in whichever light 
the period is to be viewed, there is no doubt at all that no event 
which happened in it in this country can be <r either 
in interest or in significance to the growth of Methodism. 
Whether it be considered in its political, in its theological, or in 
its social aspects, it is equally entitled to the first place in any 
English history of the time to which it belongs. Apart from 
the intrinsic importance of the subject, the Life of Wesley is 
remarkable as being perhaps the best specimen of the many 
works which attest Southey’s extraordinary mastery over the 
English language. It is written as easily, as forcibly, and as 
neatly as the Life of Nelson itself ; and it would be impossible to 

ive it higher praise in respect of its characteristic excellences. 
ie must not pass over without special notice the notes and 
appendix with which the book is illustrated. Annotation was 
Coleridge's forte. He had not room on the margin of a book 
to spread himself out into those illimitable quagmires of thought 
which, in his set treatises, weary out all but his most enthusiastic 
disciples; nor was he, under such circumstances, nearly so 
nervous about his reputation for orthodoxy as he used to be 
when le was eailoelt upon a work destined; as he seems to have 
thought, to fix the creed of Christendom. His Literary Remains 
have always seemed to us to be far the most instructive of all 


* The Life of. hes i and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By 
Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. New Edition, with Notes by the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and Remarks on the Life and Character of John Wesley 
by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. London: Longmans. 1858, 


his writings, but we do not know any part of that remarkable 


collection of superior interest to his notes upon the Life of _ 


Wesley. Mr. Knox's speculations on Wesley's personal cha- 


‘racter are hardly less curious. He may be considered as having 


been one of the first of the modern school of high churchmen; 
and his connexion with, and enthusiastic admiration of, Wesley 
have thus a very high theological and philosophical interest. 

It is needless to dwell upon the circumstances connected with 
the original rise and diffusion of Wesleyan Methodism. They 
are no doubt sufficiently familiar to most of our readers, but the 
mental history of Wesley himsclf, and the relation which his 
proceedings bear to the state of things which at present exists 
amongst us, are questions of more interest, and are perhaps of a 
somewhat less familiar character. Nothing, indeed, can be less 
exact than the floating popular notion about Weslcy’s character. 
He is usually looked upon as the leader of the most formidable 
of modern secessions from the Church of England, and his name 
is not unfrequently associated with the strictest and least popu- 
lar of all forms of theology. Nothing, however, can be more 
certain than that his personal predilections were all in the other 
direction. Whatever his practice may have been, he was in 
theory a High Churchman throughout the whole of his career ; 
and not only did he denounce Calvinism in language s0 
vehement that in another person it would have been considered 
extremely profane, but as he grew older, he would appear to 
have softened down nearly all the doctrines which are usually 
considered to be characteristic of Methodism, and -to have 
preached in a strain which led Coleridge to declare that “ the 
subtle poison of the easy chair had begun to work on him towards 
the end of his life.” It would be impossible within our limits 
even to sketch the peloton! features of the process by which this 
change was brought about. Some of the steps of it are vigor- 
ously described by Mr. Knox in the appendix to which we have 
already referred, but one or two points connected with it may be 
shortly adverted to, in order to show the imperfection and in- 
adequacy of the popular view of Wesley’s character. 

The most distinctive feature in Methodism during its 
earlier history was unquestionably to be found in the number 
of instantaneous conversions, as they were technically called, 
which it produced. The notion that an instantaneous change 
from darkness to light—from death to life—is an ordinary 
and all but essenti 


tained by many persons. The difficulty of obtaining satis- 


factory evidence upon such a subject is almost insuperable 


in any case, and it is usually increased by the circum- 
siance that few of those who undergo it are much in the 
habit of studying the operations of their own minds. Wesley, 
however, presented what was to some extent an exception to this 
general rule. His conduct, reflections, and opinions are all 
before the world, recorded by himself with no common power. 
Amongst the incidents of his life, his conversion of course occupies 
a most conspicuous position. We are informed of the day and 
hour of its occurrence. It took place at a prayer meeting in 
Aldersgate-street, ‘‘about a quarter before nine,” on the evening of 
the 24th May, 1 738: All-important, however, as this date appears 
to have been in W esley’s view, it is very difficult, in reading his life, 
to find in it any corresponding solution of continuity. He was 
thirty-five years of age when it occurred. We can trace the growth 
of his mind, character, and opinions up to that point, through it, 
beyond it, and far on into latitudes of thought of a very different 
kind from those in which he then found himself. So that it is 
difficult to adopt the current notion about him, that he exemplified 


in his own life, and was the instrument of bringing about in the | 


lives of others, a sort of quasi-miraculous moral resurrection. 
In his own instance, there would certainly seem to be very strong 
grounds for the belief that what he experienced amounted, in the 
words of Coleridge, “ to little more than a strong pulse or throb 
of sensibility, accompaning a vehement volition of acquiescence, 
an ardent p sag to find the position true, and a concurring 
determination to receive it as truth.” : 
Another feature in his biography, which has perhaps hardly 


received the attention which it merits, is the nature of his own: 


conception of the objects and character of Methodism. He looked 
upon it not as a separate religious body, but simply as a society 
composed of members of the Church of England, and intended 
to heighten their devotion. He delighted in looking on the 
Methodist preachers as persons engaged in an extraordinary 
service in consequence of the lethargy of the beneficed clergy. 
The position which he tried, and would have wished to occupy, 
would 1 have been exactly analogous to that of the head of an 
order of preaching friars. All his sympathies, as we have already 
observed, were those of a clergyman and a high churchman; but 
he mistook the genius of the body to which he belonged. 

It is usual to speak of his immense talents for government, and 
there can be no doubt that he possessed, in a very remarkable de- 
gree, the power of finding expedients to meet difficulties as they 
arose ; but there can be as little doubt that he had not the great 
gift of seeing his object clearly, and steering a plain and 
consistent course towards its attainment. He unq:iestionabl 
mistook his position, and set on foot a movement which 
tended with the greatest certainty in a direction in which 
he had originally the utmost possible reluctance to proceed. 
It has become fashionable to ascribe to remarkable men a 
capacity for excelling in pursuits in which, in fact, they did not 
excel. Mr, Carlyle has taught us that Burns had in him 
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the materials of a Prime Minister; Napoleon said something 
of the same kind of Corneille; and Lord Macaulay, if we are 
not mistaken, ascribed to Wesley a genius for government not 
inferior to that of Richelieu. Such an assertion is curiously in- 
appropriate, not only to the founders of Methodism, but to the 

ociety itself. "Wesley’s most characteristic difficulty in respect 
of his Society arose from the very circumstance that he was 
completely wanting in statesmanlike intellect ; and the defect of 
his Society is, and always was, of the same kind. He found, 
he said, that when the Methodists grew rich they ceased to be 
zealous ; but frugality, industry, and honesty, being Christian 
duties, he was bound to preach them. Hence came riches, and 
hence corruption; nor did he see any other mode of a 
ing from this vicious circle than that of prescribing it as an ab- 
solute Christian duty, binding on every man, to give awa 
in charity whatever was not required to provide himself and his 
family with the strict necessaries of life. It is impossible to 
imagine a more characteristic or a less statesmanlike diffi- 
culty. It was the fault of Wesley, and it is the fault of his suc- 
cessors, to be unable to appreciate more than one section of human 
life. There is no doubt ample evidence that he well knew 
how to adapt means to an end, but it is equally clear that he set 
on foot a vast and most powerful movement with a very inadequate 
notion of the consequences which it involved. Itis impossible to 
imagine a more conclusive proof of this than the fact that he felt 
so keenly the impossibility of overcoming the difficulty which we 
have described. Almost the first requisite of a great religious 
reformer is that he should have distinct notions upon the nature 
‘and objects of human life in all its departments. It was 
one of the distinguishing features of the characters of most 
of the great divines of the Reformation, that they carried their 
views not only into theology, but into political and social life. 
Calvin, Luther, Knox, Hooker, and Grotius at a later time, had 
each a vast deal to say about the constitution of civil society, 
and about the duties which spring out of it; nor was this less 
true of thé Puritans. But Methodism was quite another matter. 
Its object was, as Wesley was fond of saying, to ‘ save souls” — 
- ‘which, during the greater part of his career, appears to have meant 
© to produce a certain state of wee in the minds of the persons 
. to whom the preachers addressed themselves. It is unquestion- 
> ably true that he and his followers succeeded in almost innumer- 
: able cases in producing the very strongest impression upon their 
hearers—an impression which often had force enough to cause 
very marked changes indeed in their life; but, the change having 
been produced, Methodism would appear to have guided its dis- 
_ ciples but a very little way. It is surely a marvellous confession 
of weakness for a great religious teacher to say, “ Be frugal, be 
- industrious, be honest, be punctual, because these are Christian 
graces ; but get rid as quick as you can of the natural fruits of 
those virtues, for the only use which a Christian man can make 
-of money is to give it away.” A State organized on such a prin- 
ciple would consist of a small minority of hermits, supporting b 
their labour a whole swarm of beggars; for if all were frugal, 
honest, and industrious, and consequently rich, there would be 
no room for the virtue of charity, as Wesley understood it. 


The political position which the Wesleys assumed harmonizes 
strangely with the onesidedness of their theological teaching. 
Beyond inculcating the general duty of submission to the Govern- 
ment, Wesley and his brother would appear to have passed b 

lities on the other side. Charles Wesley expressly declared, 

reference to the American war, that ‘‘it was the privilege of 
private Christians” to be neutral in such matters. But this is 
a strange and a narrow, if a convenient, privilege ; for surely, in 
the history of modern Europe, there have been few wars which 
involved moral principles or consequences of greater importance, 
and few in which some at least of the belligerents s more in 
need of a clearer apprehension than they possessed of the Chris- 
tian duty of nope the rights and consulting the interests 
of their neighbours. at Methodism, in this country at least, 
had such slight and merely occasional relations to two such 
events as the American War and the French Revolution, is the 
most striking of all illustrations of its confined and narrow cha- 
racter, and of the way in which it tended to cut life into two 
halves, the spiritual and the secular, regulated apparently by 
different if not conflicting principles. 

It is a very striking instance of this peculiarity in Methodism, 
that Wesley never either obtained, or even tried to obtain, an 
considerable influence over the rich or educated classes. His 
whole enterprise would seem to have applied to the poor alone, and 
to them only because, at the time of his greatest exertions, they 
had for a considerable period been left in a condition of unex- 
ampled neglect. He failed to obtain any marked success in 
Scotland, in which country, for many reasons, it would appear 
at first sight that he might any ave expected far greater 
sympathy than in England ; but the fact was not so. The religious 
national institutions of Scotland had so strong a hold over 
the population, that they were for the most part very indif- 
ferent to Wesley and his preaching. Something must, no 
doubt, be allowed for the unpopularity of Wesley’s Arminian 
views, but this was probably a very inferior cause. The main 
one, we feel no doubt, was to be found in the fact that the 
Scotch were not in the same state of spiritual neglect as the 
English poor. The slightness of Wesley’s influence over the 
rich is notorious; and, indeed, he used himself to expatiate on the 
subject with the greatest possible freedom, insisting that the 


balance of intelligence was not in favour of the rich, and that he 
was unable to produce any considerable effect on their minds. 
The explanation is one which can hardly be allowed, though the 
fact is undoubted. A much simpler and more natural solution 
is to be found in the circumstance that, notwithstanding his great 
logical power, Wesley addressed himself more to the imagination 
than to the reason of his hearers. He hardly appears to have 
been conscious—at least during the earlier part of his career—of 
the enormous difficulties by which many of his fundamental pro- 
positions were beset ; nor is there, so far as we know, any proo 
that he was in a position which would enable him to speak with 
real authority upon many of the questions which were then 
beginning to be mooted rezpecting all the most important 
features both of morals and of theology. In Southey’s Life 
there is but one passage, so far as we remember, in which 
any reference is made to the great controversies which 
were then in progress both here and in France; and 
that passage consists of a quotation from a letter of 
Fletcher of Madeley, in which he denounces all the opinions 
which were then growing to maturity in France in the most un- 
compromising manner. Certainly no one can maintain that the 
view taken of religious belief by the great writers of the 
eighteenth century was either complete or even true so far as it 
went; but it would be equally impossible to maintain that it 
was a view for which nothing could be said, and which 
deserved mere denunciation or neglect. Wesley—so far as 
appears from Southey’s Life—would appear to have ignored the 
whole controversy ; and if he did so, he certainly gave by such 
conduct another proof of the narrowness which pervaded all his 
views, and which may be described as the principal defect in the 
roceedings of one who, with all his faults, was one of the 
best men of his generation, and one of the greatest benefactors 
to his species which it produced. Whatever his defects may have 
been, his name ought never to be mentioned without an expres- 
sion of respect for his efforts to dispel some part of the heathenish 
darkness in which so many of his countrymen were involved, 
and of indignation at the mixture of stupidity and jealousy 
which drove his followers from a Church to which he was 
sincerely attached, and of which he might, with proper en- 
couragement, have been one of the greatest of benefactors. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE* 


FTER journeying to Jericho, fighting with wild beasts, twice 
being beaten by robbers, once taken for a spy of Vespasian, 
but in the end reaching Jerusalem safe, “it elates me,” says 
Browning’s curious and authentic friend Karshish, the Arab 
physician— 
To void the stuffing of my travel-scrip, 
And share with thee whatever Jewry yields. 


What may have been the personal adventures of the Rev. Mr. 
Porter, the author of the Syrian Handbook, while picking up 
the = crumbs of learning now stored in the volumes before 
us, does not appear. But whether stripped and robbed, stoned 
and beaten, or clothed and sound on his arrival at his journey’s 
end, he may most justly feel elate, and call the public to rejoice 
with him, on having emptied so valuable a wallet on the repro- 
ductive counters of Mr. Murray. Although the promised French 
diligence does not yet run upon the long-projected French road 
from Beyrout to Damascus—and although the canal of the 
Isthmus of Suez is yet uncut, save in the imagination of French 
engineering augurs and commercial Tarquins—it is a step forward 
in civilization that the tour through Syria and Palestine should 
be made as plain and easy (at least upon paper) as the paths of 
those less distant and difficult lands which have successively 


to gather a germane phrase from the Oriental imageries of Ten- 
nyson’s Maud—the red-book shall dance by the red cedar-trees 
oF Libanus, and blush beyond the Dead Sea among the rose- 
oleanders of Petra and the ruddy rocks of Edom. 

But however grateful we all ought to be, and are, in our 
character of travellers, for the appearance of every fresh Hand- 
book by Murray, it by no means in general follows that, as 
miscellaneous readers or reviewers, we are, or have any call to 
be, equally grateful. A road-book, an hotel-book, a pocket valet- 
de-place without his charge of a dollar a-day—an epitome of his- 
torical, scientific, and useful information touching one town 
after another in its long, vege: | panorama—an exhaustive 
volume where you may inquire within upon oe you may 
want to know at one particular spot and moment, and to know 
for once only—is not a book to be read in the library with enthu- 
siastic avidity, or even with sustained interest. It is not even 
one upon which the contemplative  sonege og eye rests, with 

the pleasure of satisfied respectability, in the survey of his 
crowded and ornate bookshelves; for it is not of the class of 
books which no gentleman’s library is complete without, although 
they are read by nobody. No increased respect accrues to the 
owner of a Murray’s Handbook, and no contempt attaches to the 
want of one. It is bought only to be used, and it is used only 
as a fellow-traveller. Its home, if it has a home, is not the 
book-case, but the portmanteau. 

The obstacles, however, which ordinarily lie in the way of the 
ambitious handbook-writer who would fain produce a readable 


* Handbook for Syria and Palestine. London: Murray. 


fallen under the dominion of Albemarle-street. Henceforward— . 
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volume out of his cet. Mapa mass of indispensable materials, 
are perhaps less invincible in the case of Syrian than European 
und, The subject is less complex, and the details less dis- 
Sointed. In journeying through modern Italy or Germany, the 
tourist either forgets at once what he leaves behind him, or puts 
it away in the recesses of his more or less capacious memory till 
the next occasion. Florence throws into shade Milan, to be in 
turn obliterated by Rome; and Rome, itself (as has been forcibly 
said) a — est, is overlaid by the more brilliant illuminations 
of Naples. Each city has its special study or studies, and each 
State its individual web of history to disentangle. But in 
Palestine a tone of unity pervades all. Whatever may be the 
speciality of the European traveller in Judea—antiquarian, artist, 
searcher for amusement or religious pilgrim, speculative critic or 
zealous verifier of fulfilled prophecy—he will find all the interest 
of travel turn toward one centre. Wherever he gocs, he will 
always set his face towards Jerusalem, the focus in which all the 
lines of thought meet, and round which all the memorable inci- 
dents and associations group themselves. Who would muke the 
tour of Palestine if it were not the Holy Land, or study its sites 
and scenery except in illustration of the most peculiar people 
ever created, and the most wonderful book ever writtenP From 
Gaza to Antioch, from the cave of Macpelah where Abraham 
was buried, to the rock-fortress of Masada where his descendants 
made their last desperate stand against the Romans, all that the 
explorer does, or tries or pretends to do, is to realize for himself 
and others the names with which that one history has made us 
familiar, and to unravel the meaning of some of those words 
which, of all ever spoken, have exercised the greatest influence 
upon the destinies of mankind. Even the most incurious and 
matter-of-fact among tourists pays to the Biblical associations, if 
not to the irrational traditions, of Judwa the homage of a more 
or less active and sincere enthusiasm. They are the reasons 
which have brought him there; and they are the reasons which 
will make the handbook of Palestine more readable than its 
fellow handbooks to mere stayers at home. 

Among the first requisites in a guide for all tourists beyond 
the reach of railroads, steamers, or other public conveyances, is 
the habit of stating fully and accurately the distances along the 
various tracks of travel, according to the ordinary modes of 
locomotion in the country. The German measure of walking- 
hours or Stunden—inapplicable any longer at home except for the 
wandering aperentess of the German fatherland—is the most 
catholic of all standards in such portions of the universe as are 
still travelled over by camel-drivers or muleteers. No pioneer 
of tourists has instilled or practised this habit more indefatigably 
than that model traveller, Colonel Leake; and for nothing are 
his followers more sincerely grateful. It is a most important 
relief from harassing afternoon anxieties to the rider or walker 
in a strange land, to be assured that he has only three and not 
six hours of rock-scrambling before reaching his camping-ground. 
Mr. Porter states the distances of his stages as minutely as the 
time-tables of an English railway. It is no extravagant compli- 
ment to his exactness to express a firm belief that they will be 
found to correspond more accurately with the actual experience of 
the traveller. As a Syrian explorer and resident of long standing, 
and as a conscientious clergyman, Mr. Porter has no doubt 
verified himself all the distances he states. The compilers of 
Murray’s earlier Greek and Eastern handbooks have not inva- 
riably done so. 

Another of the chief aims of a guide-book—unhappily far less 
attainable—must of course be to give the reader some such idea 
of the national character and manners of those who inhabit the 
lands he is about to visit, as may be of practical use in his every- 
day dealings with them. It is easy to jot down the salient points 
of a semi-Europeanized class, such as donkey-boys or dragomen, 
and to compose out of them a very effective picture, if not a very 
instructive warning. Roving Englishmen are indebted to one of 
their Transatlantic cousins, the author of Nile Notes, for the 
smartest critical analysis of the genus dragoman yet made. But 
however amusing, and however appalling, we doubt its being of 
the slightest practical utility. In the matter of dragomen, it is 
kismet. If it be the tourist’s destiny to be done by his dragoman, 
done he will be. All beset him on landing at Alexandria or Jaffa 
with crowds of the most exemplary testimonials, drawn up by 
the most good-natured or most forgetful of former cockney 
victims —all are called Ali—all have travelled with Lord 
Lindsay or Miss Martineau. He plunges his hand into the sack 
of snakes at a venture, and it is just possible he may draw out 
aneel. Mr. Porter’s little sermon upon dragomen, very excellently 
written, closes with a short sentence which is in itself a sermon :— 
“‘The only dragoman I can venture to recommend is ——” 
Let the Syrian tourist that is to be, meditate upon that. The 
writer of that sentence has lived “ Five years in Damascus,” and 

ublished an account thereof—has travelled over the length and 
readth of Palestine by highways and byways, collecting materials 
of all kinds for the volume before us—has seen the cities and 
known the minds of many men—but in spite of, or rather in virtue 
of, all his experience, there is but one of that unfathomable class 
whom he can venture to recommend. It is the saddest sentence 
we know. It is as though the cynical Parisian philosopher, 
_returning from Leicester-square to the Boulevards, should sum 
up his London impressions with—“ The only cabman I can venture 
to recommend, is No. 10,746.” Lest he should be prematurely 
e away with by envious professional brethren, or torn to pieces 

y competing tourists, we suppress the only commendable drago 


man’s name. But although each traveller must accomplish his 
individual fate in engaging, wrestling with, tolerating, succumbing 
to, or mastering his particular dragoman in the trials of everyday 
life, according to the strength that is in him, there are many 
occasional chances of contact with the settled or nomad popula- 
tion of Syria, in which any stray lights, thrown by more familiar 
experience than his own upon their characters and the manage- 
ment of them, may be most useful. The ways of an Arab are 
not to be divined intuitively—at least not by the ordinary respec- 
table Frank pilgrim. Place a civilized European in a round hat, 
or even a wide-awake and shooting jacket, upon the eastern bank 
of the Jordan, in presence of a set of hungry Arab savages, 
swathed in dirty turbans and a single ragged garment apiece ; 
by what talisman is he to impress upon their unenlightened 
minds such a consciousness of his immense moral superiority as 
to induce them to leave him unmolested, or at least to give him 
fair play? How to persuade them that he is anything but a 
convenient treasure-trove for themselves, a moving bag of infinite 
baksheesh, of which the open sesame is noisy importunity, down- 
right bullying, or in the last resort absolute violence ? How is he 
even to restrain himself from unwittingly trampling upon their 
dearest feelings, or por pte g their most sacred Jaws—for a 
very Arab has laws and feelings, such as they are—or in what 
manner shall he demean himself as co-defendant with the savages 
of his own paid escort in the summary process of a rude action of 
trespass for breaking the close of another tribe of savages, under 
whose escort he ought to be? The rights of the desert are 
watched, if not as carefully, at least as jealously, as those of a 
Scotch deer-forest; and when the nearest Consul is at Jerusalem, 
and the nearest Pasha at Damascus, the personal bearing of the 
traveller is his best safeguard against molestation and danger, if 
accident or carelessness lead him into a scrape. Such hints as 
Mr. Porter gives for avoiding or getting well out of the difficulties 
of Arab travel, are very judicious and serviceable. Not less 
interesting to the general inquirer are the details he produces, 
as occasion serves, of the manners of various Arab tribes, or the 
inhabitants of particular towns. At Kerak or Kir Moab, for 
instance, it seems that wives are always bought for a price, and 
that a warranty of soundness is always presumed against the 
seller. If the wife falls sick, and becomes unable to manage her 
husband's household affairs, he returns her upon her father’s 
hands with the message—‘I bought a healthy wife, and it is not 
just I should be at the trouble or expense of curing her.” 
hether he recovers the purchase money, or obtains damages 
for the loss of her service, is left in doubt. Even among the 
Bedawin there exists a recognised process of distress for debt, 
and an action of replevin. ‘Their legal practice, says Mr. 
Porter, is somewhat peculiar, but for straightforwardness and 
honesty stands in favourable contrast to some of our own. The 
creditor, after refusal to pay before witnesses, seizes openly, 
or steals if he prefers it, a camel or other chattel belonging to 
his debtor, pa deposits it with a third person. The case is 
thereby brought at once into court, and the property attached 
is forfeited to the creditor if he proves his claim. Among the 
Tawarah the marriage-purchase is followed by a forcible abduction 
as a necessary part of the ceremony. An obstinate resistance on 
the part of the damsel is her best passport to the respect of society. 
In another tribe, after being once caught, she is allowed a day's 
law to run away again to the mountains, and the bride 
is then started in chase. It is a singular method of adding a 
par pa of romance to a purely businesslike matter of bargain 
and sale. 

One most inconvenient and embarrassing habit of Arab minds 
is their readiness to fall in with the antiquarian speculations of 
their employer. They will play Polonius to his Hamlet, and 
fool him to the top of his bent. The same cloud shall be as he 
wishes, a camel, an ouzle, or very like a whale. Once express 
discontent at Lepsius for having carried away a Theban inscrip- 
tion, and you shall be assured that Lepsius wantonly defaced the 
whole of Thebes, Ask in the desert whether such a spring is 
bitter, and it is forthwith not only bitter enough to present the 
Marah of the Exodus, but the only bitter water within a thousand 
miles. Seek for ruins, and they shall be told of, if not shown you. 
They display such uncompromising, if not disinterested, zeal to 
gratify unintelligible Frank curiosity, that any real or trustworthy 
aid from them in identifying sites or even localizing traditions is 
out of the question. It is probably to an imperfect appreciation of 
their faculties in this respect that we owe the remarkable disco- 
veries of the French traveller De Sauley. Later travellers have 
not been able to find the Sodom and Gomorrah which he invented ; 
or rather, they have been able to contradict the truth of his inven- 
tion, not merely on the ground of geographical inconsistencies 
inherent in his theory, but because no trace of ruins exists where 
he placed them. Against this and other rash identifications, and 
against too easy a reliance upon Arab testimony even in the 
simplest particulars, Mr. Porter, as becomes the author of an 
authoritative Handbook, utters a judicious note of warning :— 
“ When Arabs are puzzled by such questions, they find it easier 
and more satisfactory to invent answers than to confess igno- 
rance; and be it known unto all men, that if we have many 
antiquarian travellers of the De Saulcy school, we will soon have 
the land as full of archeological as of monkish inventions.” <A 
consummation most devoutly not to be desired! A single plan- 
sible error in laying down the historical sites of 9 cguntry ma 
create as much irreparable confusion, and necessitate as mu 
unproductive labour, as the alteration of two or three important 
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angles in a trigonometrical survey. Let those be on_ their 
guard who follow Mr. Porter's wanderings over Palestine in 
the spirit of yearning to be delivered of one or other of his long 
list of Biblical sites yet unidentified. ' 

Readers of Boceaccio will remember the a poe of the 
preaching friar on whose box of relics a trick had been played, 
which forced him during his sermon to extemporize a miracle, 
and produce a piece of the identical charcoal on which St. Law- 
rence was broiled, in lieu of the stolen feather which dropped at 
the Annunciation from the angel Gabriel’s wing. In a land like 
Syria, with its traditions all radiating from one centre of interest, 
it would now be difficult for the most ingenious monkish dexterity 
to invent or apply anything new. In the convent of Mount 
Sinai, the undoubted spot where the burning bush stood is 
marked by the Empress Helena’s chapel. At Hebron, the curious 
in the annals of crime may realize the exact yard of ground 
where Cain murdered Abel; and the pre-Adamite ethnologist 
may handle with his own fingers the red earth from which our 
common ancestor was made. pranng nearer to Jerusalem 
through a series of sites more or less authentic, you see upon the 
Hill of Evil Counsel the ruined country house of Caiaphas, and 
the tree on which Judas hanged himself; and the absurdity of 
tradition naturally culminates in and about the Holy City itself. 
The impressions left upon the hard rock by the sleeping disciples 
in the garden of i one are yet visible among the local 
evidences of the truth of sacred history; and no difficulty has 
been found in immortalizing the stone on which the cock roosted 
that crowed to Peter. A zealous course of pilgrimages under- 
taken during a well-kept Lent to these innumerable authentic 
objects of attraction, must be an admirable stimulant towards 
receiving worthily the Easter miracle of the Greek fire. 

For sifting the grain of tradition from the chaff, for the use of 
the ordinarily intelligent traveller, Mr. Porter’s handbook may 
robably be more generally available than the works either of 
sre or Stanley, fertile in interest and instruction as they 
are. In the case of conflicting local claims he is more of a 
summer-up than an advocate, and it is right that he should be. 
The office of a travelling Mentor is not so much to deliver judg- 
ment as to provide Telemachus with the materials for forming a 
judgment for himself. The genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre 
will remain a verata questio as long as the human mind is 
eapable of different degrees of proneness to faith ; but even the | 
most sceptical of European pilgrims will not leave Jerusalem 
without some reverence for the spot which has borne that title | 

since the days of Constantine. 

The notoriously growing insecurity of Syrian travel may for 
the present prevent as rapid an increase in the number of English 
tourists as usually coincides with the opening of a new field b 
the handbooks of Murray, and the rumour of insecurity will 
probably spread faster than the insecurity itself. Mr. Porter is 
not a lenient critic upon the Government which does not protect 
either strangers or its own subjects. The evil cannot be denied, 
but it is not so easy to see the cure or foretell the end. Whether 
the speedy downfall of the whole empire, predicted by so many 
late travellers, even more loudly since the Russian war than 
before, be the only solution, or whether a reconstruction, at once 
locally freer in system, and drawing more real vigour from a less 
shamelessly corrupt centre, may be a possible alternative, is a 

uestion for time to answer. e will only venture to predict 
that Turkish rule in Syria will outlast the first edition of Mr. 
Porter’s handbook, to which we may perhaps recur on a future 
occasion. 


RIT A* 


T is not often that we meet with a novel so interesting, so well 
written, or so unaffected as Rita. The heroine—whose full 
name, Marguerite Percival, will remind many readers of an 
earlier acquaintance—is the daughter of a handsome, gay, and 
utterly worthless colonel, who, having run through his money 
and his credit in England, transfers himself to Paris, where the 
action chiefly lies. Mrs. Percival is, in her daughter’s mild 
phrase, “ not a wise woman ;” indeed she is a very weak and silly 
one, although her defects are in some measure redeemed by a 
entle and affectionate character. From bad health and indo- 
ence, she spends her time in lying on a sofa, while the five chil- 
dren, of whom Rita is the eldest, are neglected by their selfish, 
sensual, gambling father, and pass their early years without 
receiving any education. A legacy of 4oool. from Mrs. Perci- 
val's uncle, Lord Rossborough, improves the state of affairs for 
a time; but the money is soon spent, and the old life of shifts 
and necessities is renewed. After'a time, a widowed sister of 
Mrs. Percival, Lady Dacre—who, as we afterwards learn, had 
been the object of the colonel’s earlier love, but had refused him 
on account of his incurable propensity to play—appears on the 
oheneeane at her expense a governess, Miss Lateward, is esta- 
ished :— 

She was a person of the most solid attainments, and the soundest theology ; 
the opposite, in short, of all I had been accustomed to see and hear in super- 
ficial Paris. Every useful and legitimate subject of information, from Parlia- 
ment to pin-making, received, in turn, a due share of attention at her hands; 
and, as far as information went, she was complete in it, and downright. 
When she had spoken you knew all about it, and nothing remained to be 
said. If it was a moot-point (as would occur sometimes in reading history), 


Rita: an Autobiography. a vols. London. Bentley. 1958. 


or a case in which acute discrimination and a ul balance of judgment 
were requisite, her opinion seldom satisfied me. arkable in her was the 
absence of all imagination and humour, a disregard of the and flowers 
of life, and a love of depriving even history of its legends and the poetry 
that clings to it. Yet we were soon fast friends; for it was impossible to 
know her long and not feel a for the conscientious manner in which 
she fulfilled all her duties by us, the scrupulous justice with which she 
measured to us praise or blame, and the general consistency and faithfulness 
of her character. If she lacked that delicacy of tion which is a sixth 
sense—that penetration into character which every leader, whether of minds 
or armies, should have—she possessed another quality that was invaluable in 
our family, that of prudence. She had eyes, and saw not; ears had she, and 
heard not. 
The character of this worthy lady is consistently maintained 
in her actions, her sayings, and her letters, and it is no small 
praise to say of her that she makes precisely the impression which 
is intended on us. In addition to Miss Lateward’s lessons, Rita 
is instructed in painting, and by privately selling her produc- 
tions becomes able to satisfy some of her father’s smaller creditors. 
At the age of seventeen, Rita is to “come out,” and, as her 
mother had long withdrawn from society, the care of introducin, 
her is committed to a brilliant Lady Greybrook. The reason o! 
this choice appears afterwards. Lady Greybrook, a person of 
such questionable repute that “the virtuous Queen Charlotte 
had turned her back upon her at a drawing-room,” has moral 
reasons for living abroad, where she moves chiefly in congenial 
society ; and Colonel Percival intends that, under her auspices, 
his daughter shall marry with a regard rather to the fortune than 
to the character of the husband. At her first ball, Rita is intro- 
duced, among others, to a dark gentleman with a beard—which 
—_ the year 1840 was an unusual ornament on an English 
ace :— 
», seeing what you do of me,” said my stran 
would object to my wife if I ask 
I now made up my mind that he was slightly deranged, but I did not feel 
disconcerted, as he seemed quiet, and I answered composedly enough. 


“You are right, I should positively object to become your wife under any 
circumstances.” 


“Good!” he exclaimed, with an expression of great relief. ‘“ Now then, 
we can talk at our ease, which I very rarely-do with a young lady.” 


The dark gentleman, whose name his partner had not heard at 
the introduction, turns out to be tak Revten, a personage 
somewhat of the Byronic school; and, notwithstanding the 
speeches with which he had set out, he falls violently in love with 
ita. The attentions of a person so much admired, and so diffi- 
cult to attract, excite great envy and jealousy against the heroine, 
especially on the part of a Russian Princess Galoffska, who shows 
her feeling by leaving out the protégée when inviting Lady Grey- 
brook toa ball. Rita has an invitation for the same evening from 
Lady Janet Ogilvie, a virtuous but severe and sharp-tongued old 
Scotch dame, who, taking an interest in her as Lady Dacre’s niece, 
is desirous to rescue her from bad company. Lady Greybrook 
undertakes to set her down at Lady Janet's, but there is an awk- 
ward mistake as to the house, and after the carriage has driven 
off, Rita on entering the salon, instead of being received by Lady 
Janet, finds herself in a society of ladies aux camélias and of 
very rakish-looking gentlemen. She rushes back to the street 
in terror, but is pursued, and is on the point of being caught by 
one of the party, when Lord Rawdon drives up at the critical 
moment, carries her off in his brougham. Justas she has taken 
her seat—Lord Rawdon sitting on the fou—sheishorrified at being 
seen eo Rochfort, a very correct and somewhat solemn 
young Englishman, who had endeavoured to warn her against the 
Greybrook set, and had, without knowing it, inspired her with 
an ardent affection. The result is that next morning Lord 
Rawdon fights a duel with a French count, in which he is bad 
wounded, and that Rochfort goes off suddenly to England. 
Hap ily for Rita, her adventure does not become known to the 
scandal-loving English of Paris; but, partly in consequence of it, 
and — from the shock of hearing that Lad and Miss Dacre 
had been lost in a yacht, she finds change of scene necessary, 
and is glad to accept an invitation from certain French friends, 
General and Madame Gobemouche, who live in the neighbour- 
hood of a provincial town. Here she accidentally makes acquain- 
tance with an elderly pair of English travellers, Mr. and Miss 
Bissett; and she is recalled to Paris by an announcement from 
her mother that the younger daughter, Rose—a beautiful but 
not very intellectual girl—is about to be married to Charles 
Murray, the son of an old-fashioned Huntingdonshire baronet. 
The marriage takes place, and the young couple set off for Italy; 
but, on the evening of the wedding-day, a sempstress whom Rita 
had ely employed, on bringing home some embroidery, 
recognises Colonel Percival as her seducer, “‘ Edouard Brown.” 
This woman’s child had been ill of small-pox; and, perhaps in 
consequence of her visit to the house, Mrs. Pescival is seized 
with the disease. The Colonel, who was not a man to incur any 
danger by nursing a sick wife, scts off to put his boys to an 
English school, on the strength of a bequest which Lady Dacre 
had left for the special purpose of educating them, and returns to 
find his wife dead—a circumstance which does not greatly afflict 
him. Things become worse and worse. Ritashuts herself up; but 
one morning she ventures with her maid into the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and is surprised into an interview with Lord Rawdon, 
who, knowing the Colonel’s character, and something of his de- 
signs, had set a constant watch on the movements of the Per- 
cival household. The meeting is secretly witnessed by. the 
Princess Galoffska, who had watched Rawdon with equal 


closeness; and, on his telling her his mind on the subject, the 
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Princess poisons herself. Again and again Lord Rawdon finds 
opportunities of vehemently urging his suit, but Rita adheres 
to the answer which she given in her first conversation 
with him. In the meantime Colonel Percival becomes more 
and more urgent that his daughter shall marry the Marquis 
d’Ofort, a rich old voluptuary, from whom it turns out that he 
had obtained large sums in consideration of his interest. He 
forces on her the society of Madame de Barennes, a mistress who 
supplies him with money derived from other admirers, On Rita's 
remonstrating, he assures her that Madame de Barennes shall 
not again enter his house ws an intruder, and he keeps his pro- 
mise by giving the lady a title to enter it as his wife. On the 
evening after the marriage, Rita, knowing nothing of it, accom- 
panies her father toa ball at the Hétel de Ville, where she is 
fam yar by finding herself the object of impertinent looks and 
oud whispers. Lord Rawdon, however, clears up the mystery, 
and her excitement is raised still higher by a conversation which 
she overhears between her father and his new wife. In despair, 
she agrees to fly from Paris with Lord Rawdon. Her maid and 
some clothes are hastily packed up, and, by travelling through a 
stormy night, they reach Amiens early in the morning. A mar- 
riage with Lord Rawdon seems unavoidable; but, while he is 
absent in search of the English chaplain, Rita discovers in the 
hotel yard the comfortable travelling-carriage of the Bissetts, 
throws herself on their protection, and continues her journey in 
their company. Meanwhile, Lord Rawdon, in obedience to a 
hastily-written note, hurries back to Paris, in order that his 
mc muy prevent any suspicions which might have connected 

im with Rita’s disappearance. 

On reaching England, Rita resolves to maintain herself by her 
talents as an artist, under the assumed name of Hope; but, as 
her sister is still abroad, she agrees, before settling in London, 
to spend some time in the country with the Bissetts, who pro- 
mise to preserve her secret. ‘To her infinite alarm, she discovers 
that the residence of Hubert Rochfort, where Miss Lateward is 
now governess to his sister, is at no great distance from that of 
her friends, and that his cousin, Miss Neville, whom his mother 
had at length persuaded him to marry, is among their nearest 
neighbours. All her endeavours to retreat before being seen by 
these dreaded personages are frustrated by a succession of acci- 
dents. As “ Miss Hope” she méets Miss N eville, Mrs. Rochfort, 
and Hubert himself; and, after many awkward difficulties, 
everything is satisfactorily explained. Hubert, whom she had 
fancied insensible to her love, had been equally enamoured and 

ually deluded as to Rita’s affections. He had heroically resisted 
all manner of attempts to prejudice him against her, had even 
obtained from his strict oh excellent mother a conditional per- 
mission to marry her, and had only given her up when the 
evidence of his own eyes seemed irresistible. A letter from 
Lady Janet Ogilvie, who was now in in Paris, —-* 
arrives to vindicate her fame; and Miss Neville, who had been 
acquainted with her cousin’s affection for Miss Percival, and had 
conceived-an enthusiastic admiration for ‘‘ Miss Hope,” magna- 
nimously resigns an engagement which had been formed without 
much love oneitherside. Ten years after the marriage of Hubert, 
Miss Neville bestows herself and her inheritance on Rita’s brother 
Ernest, a handsome and gallant Indian officer, who takes well to the 
life of a country gentleman, and Rita sits down to the composition 
of hermemoirs. Hubert isa member of Parliament. “Ifyou wish 
to know his politics, they are much the same as Mr. Gladstone’s.” 
We are convinced that he is among the most exemplary of sena- 
tors, and that about this time of the year he lectures the young 
men of his county town on the duty of reading nothing but the 
severest books after the labours of their trade, and tries to fire 
their ambition by descanting on the glories of A.A. Lord Raw- 
don has taken to philanthropy in another line by going in his 
yacht to the Crimea, where he’fought Madame de Galoffska’s 
countrymen as a volunteer, and helped to relieve the sufferings 
of our soldiers. Rita sees him occasionally—worn and aged, but 
calm, and seemingly not unhappy. No doubt the heroine has 
chosen wisely between her lovers ; but, decidedly as we prefer the 
Gladstone to the Byron type—at least with a view to domestic life 
—we cannot but feel some pity for a man whose behaviour towards 
her had been a course of generous devotion, and whose reso- 
lutions of amendinent have been proved to be sincere. Colonel 
Percival still lives in Paris, cast off by his second wife, sunk into 
disrepute, and communicating with his children only in the shape 
of importunate requests for money. If our notions of filial piety 
are somewhat shocked by the circumstance that the exposure of 
this gentleman’s misdeeds to the world proceeds from his own 
daughter, we must remember that this was unavoidable if the 
book was to take the form of an autobiography. 

_ The characters of the story, in general, appear to us as people 
whom we have met before, with little or no difference, and, if we 
were to attempt to say where we have met them, we should pro- 
bably expose the smallness of our knowledge by naming persons 
who are not the most like to them that might be found in the 
world of fiction. In saying this, we of course imply an opinion 
that the authoress of Rita is not a genius of the highest order. 
But, while a great novelist or dramatist will show his power by 
the creation of original characters, it is a mistake in critics or 
readers to insist on the production of such characters as a con- 
dition of all fictitious pm, In consequence of the craving 
after originality on the one hand, and of the idea that it is ex- 
pected on the other, our modern literature has been peopled with 


ue and impossible monsters. Instead, therefore, of blam- 
ing the authoress for the want of greater novelty in her concep- 
tions, we are disposed to give her credit for the discretion which 
has led her to content herself with introducing us to persons who 
speak and act naturally, and who, if they remind us of some who 
are to be found in other books, have also the air of real men and 
women. 


BARNES ON ANCIENT BRITAIN.* 


M; BARNES, as we gather from his little book, is a Dorset- 
shire clergyman, who, without being a Welshman, has 
acquired that-most unusual accomplishment in any one who is not 
—a knowledge of the Welsh tongue. His book, he tells us, has 
“‘grown out of a collection for a course of lectures,” and it would 
certainly have been better if he had waited to throw them into 
that or any complete shape, as the ‘‘ Notes ” are at present little 
more than mere notes, thrown together in a very desultory and 
unsystematic way. Without setting any very extraordinary 
value on Mr. Barnes’ speculations, we are always well pleased to 
see matters of Celtic antiquity taken up in anything approaching 
to a scholarlike way, by any person, Celt or not Celt. elshmen 
all but invariably treat these subjects in a spirit of absurd 
provincial vanity, while Englishmen either pay no attention to the 
matter at all, or else implicitly believe what the Welshmen tell 
them. Both are in the habit of calling every object which 
they do not understand by the name “ Druidical,” which for 
the most part is simply an excuse for ignorance. At the same 
time, the mass of Englishmen fail to have any rational view 
of a matter so simple in its main outline (though so per- 
pes in its details) as the English conquest of Britain. 

eople look upon the “ Ancient Britons” as their ancestors, 
while they sometimes wonder why the modern Britons do 
not speak English. Men read of the English Conquest as if it 
were analogous to the Norman Conquest. Not one man in ten 
realizes that Hengest and Horsa, A¢lla and Cissa, were his own 
kinsmen, and that the Vortigern or the Arthur with whom he 
sympathizes, were not his kinsmen, but the enemies of his kins- 
men. Divines give themselves an infinite deal of trouble about 
the “Ancient British Church,” which is most laudable if designed 
as a contribution to the truth of ecclesiastical history, but worse 
than useless if intended to prove anything practical as to the 
modern English church. We believe that one great source of all 
this confusion is our fatal habit of calling all Englishmen who 
lived before 1066 Saxons. We all, like George III., “glory in 
the name of Briton,” while, unless we are very affected indeed, 
we do not now-a-days call ourselves Anglo-Saxons, Hence we 
naturally identify ourselves with the “ancient Briton,” and forget 
that our own ancestor is to be looked for in the invading “Saxon.” 
The plain fact is that, in 858 just as in 1858, and probably for 
four centuries before 858, the amg called himself an 
Englishman, while his Welsh neighbour called him a Saxon. 
The name “Saxon,” to express the whole united nation of Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes, is absolutely unknown to our early writers. 
It was the Anglian, not the Saxon branch which gave its name 
to the whole. Among all Dr. Guest’s many contributions to our 
early history, none was more valuable than his daring to call 
things by their right names, and to speak of “ the Early English 
Settlements” in Britain. 

When people, then, have realized the plain fact that the Welsh 
or Britons were the earlier inhabitants, while the English were 
the intruding conquerors, the question naturally follows, What 
vestiges, in blood, or anything else, the Celtic 
races left in that part of Britain which is now occupied by the 
English ? The question involves a host of others, as to the exact 
relations existing between the Celtic inhabitants of different parts 
of Britain, and as to the ibility of earlier Teutonic settlements 
before the great English Conquest. Thoroughly to answer it 

uires a most rare familiarity alike with the written documents 
and with the existing phenomena of our land. It requires a 
union of Celtic and Teutonic scholarship, and an acquaintance 
with Celtic and Teutonic history, combined with the most diligent 
personal examination of the natural features, the artificial remains, 
the local nomenclature, and the local dialects of the whole island. 
We know only one man thoroughly fit forthe task. If Dr. Guest 
be to the of his researches, from the 
ragmentary shape of lectures an Ts, into a consecutive 
history of the English Conquest of Britain, it would be one of 
the greatest works of the age. 

It is no disrespect to Mr. Barnes to say that he is not the 
compeer of Dr. Guest. Indeed, in a work of so slight a texture 
as the present, he has probably not done full justice to his own 
pare or his own information. As far as we can judge, he seems to 

ave carefully studied Welsh literature and local nomenclature, 
but to be hardly up to the last results of modern research ; and 
he is often much too bold in arguing, from the Welsh Triads and 
similar productions of eumguntirey late times, to the state of 
things before the Roman invasion. Mr. Barnes proves his per- 
sonal Teutonism by a style of writing affectedly ultra-Teutonic ; 
but at the same time heisrather disposed to exaggerate the amount 
of the Celtic element still remaining in England. Nevertheless, 
his etymologies are not to be cast aside at once, but to be 
weighed each for itself. He is doubtless right in looking for a 


Notes on Ancient Britain and the Britons. William Barnes, B.D. 
London: J. R. Smith, 1958, 
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very extensive Celtic element in the names of natural objects, 
though he often seems to us far from lucky in his particular 
derivations. The names of places we must expect to be com- 
monly Teutonic, with, of course, the exception of the great cities. 
But, to judge from what goes on before our own eyes in America 
and Australia, we may fairly expect to find a certain proportion of 
native names retained. And here the proportion will be widel 
different in different parts of the kingdom. Dr. Guest, in his 
admirable Jecture at the Bath meeting of the Archzological Insti- 
tute, taught us carefully to distinguish between the exterminating 
warfare of the first heathen invaders and the political conquests 
of the Christian Princes of Wessex. To these last we owe the 
existing Teutonism of Somerset and Devon, but to their compara- 
tively mild character is due the comparatively imperfect character 
of that Teutonism. The Celts of Kent were massacred—those of 
Somerset were simply conquered. The Cornish kingdom, of which 
it formed a part, is now wholly Anglicised, but we need hardly say 
that Cornwall itself was Celtic not very long ago, while even in 
Devon the visitor is still reminded of Wales ina great number of 
respects ; and both in Devon and Somerset a very slight stock of 
Welsh enables the inquirer to recognise the Celtic origin of many 
of the local names. North of the Bristol Channel, again, in 
passing from the thoroughly English parts of Gloucestershire 
rato the thoroughly Welsh parts of Monmouthshire, you pass 
through a considerable intermediate region where the local 
nomenclature is chiefly Welsh, though English is now the onl 
language spoken. ‘This is exactly analogous to Devonshire, wit. 
of course the difference that the now English parts of Mon- 
mouthshire remained Celtic centuries later than Devonshire. 

We have quite wandered away from Mr. Barnes, probabl 
because his book is, both in size and texture, so very muc 
slighter than his subject. He is, however, plainly asensible man, 
and knows something of his subject ; and though we cannot flatter 
him by saying that that subject is exhausted under his hands, 

et the inquirer may pick up some useful hints while turning over 
little volume. 


LE PRE CATELAN.* 


E Pré Catelan is among French novels very much what 
one of the inferior works of Mrs. Gore is among English 
novels —a slight dashing description of life more or less 
fashionable, with enough naughtiness to season it, and enough 
goodness to recommend it. As it goes on, it becomes in a cer- 
tain degree readable. We begin to wish that the young couple 
should as hastily as possible get happily married, and that the 
villain should come to some appropriately bad cocing. In Le 
Pré Catelan he.is converted, a goes into business. Otherwise, 
the novel is not worth much. But the mere fact that the story, 
though affected, and abominably ill written, is yet readable, and 
that it offers up its litile tribute at the altar of moral propriety, 
may serve to make it, if not worthy of notice, at least not very 
unworthy. A minor French novel is to a reviewer what the 
comet has been to the leading-article writer. It saves him from 
absolutely making his bricks without straw. It gives him a stalk 
or two to set out with. There is something to say about Le Pré 
Catclan, for as there are people whose favourite reading is French 
novels, they may like to have brought to their notice one that is 
not very dull or very indecent, Further than that, the merits 
of this novel do not extend. 

The story begins with a truly romantic situation. Edouard 
Verneuil, an adorable young man, and the son of a rich banker, 
is riding on a summer’s evening in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
the Pré Catelan. A thunderstorm comes on, and a carriage 
dashes by him with the horse maddened by the tempest. 
He puts himself in an ingenious manner on the edge of a cas- 
cade, and though the carriage is broken to bits the occupant 
escapes any serious hurt. She is the loveliest creature eyes were 
ever set on, and lies in a beautiful fainting fit. Edouard relieves 
her by cutting her stays, not open, but somehow bodily off, 
using for the purpose “a Spanish knife, with a mother-of-pearl 
handle, incrusted with coral.” So minute is M. Capendu in the 
details of luxury. She recovers, and Edouard, who procures a 
Jantern, sees that she has “ velvety cheeks, with that silky down 
which young girls borrow from the peach, and a forehead pure 
from al contact with rice powder.” He is naturally enchanted 
with her, and. as she walks to a point where she expects to find 
some of her friends, he makes love to her—at first on an im- 
proper footing, as, in spite of her remarkable freedom from rice- 
powder, he guesses she is no better than she ought to be. But 
on her explaining that she is virtuous, he puts thing on a proper 
footing, and makes her a very honourable proposal, which she 
good-naturedly accepts; and so they part, with much mutual 
attachment, but without either having the advantage of knowing 
the other’s name. 

Having got so far on the road to virtue, Edouard now deviates 
towards the paths of vice. He goes from the Bois de Boulogne 
to a supper party at the Maison d’Or, where his evil genius, the 
Baron d’Aureilly de Pontac, persuades him to borrow money at 
a hundred per cent. from a roguish usurer, who is in the habit of 
paying the Baron a handsome commission for introducing pigeons 
to him. There, teo, he also meets a most fascinating coquette, 
who takes a fancy to him, and determines to subdue him. She 
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* Le Pré Catelan. Par Ernest Capendu. Paris, 1858. 


accordingly the next day persuades Edouard to drive with her, 
and they get on tolerably well until their drive is interrupted by 
an old lover of the lady’s, who stops the carriage to accuse 
her of her perfidy. this lover Edouard recognises his 
own father—an elderly young man, whose sole object is 
to protract the pleasures of life beyond a reasonable age. 
The effect of the rencontre is most salutary. The father 
and son go home together, and the father, stricken with remorse, 
strips off his front, and washing off the dye, lets his hair appear 
in its natural and seemly grey. The son throws himself on his 
father’s confidence, and gives him the history of his debts, and 
of his adventure with the unknown lady in the Bois de Boulogne. 
She turns out to be the daughter of a Bordeaux merchant, an 
old. friend of Edouard’s father, and there is no obstacle to a 
union, except that Ernestine has come to Paris for the express pur- 

e of being married to a Count de Fresnay, who has shielded 


the Bois de Boulogne, and thinking his betrothed insulted 
the freedom of Edouard’s remedy, challenges him. A duel is 
fought, and Edouard is severely wounded; but the Baron 
d’Aureilly is his second, and he on the spot challenges and 
severely wounds the Count. During their respective illnesses 
Edouard finds out that Ernestine loves him, and the Count finds 
out that he himself is an object of fear and indifference to her. 
So the young lady has her way and is married to the right man. 
An epilogue closes the story, in which many minor difficulties 
are cleared up. One deserves mention. The hero and the reader 
are supposed to have been very much puzzled by the colour of 
Ernestme’s stays, which were pink—a very improper colour, as we 
are given to understand, and reserved at Pasis for lorettes. In 
the epilogue Edouard asks Ernestine how this happened, and she 
eerens that she got her stays from a provincial staymaker who 
did not know any better. Both the difficulty and the solution 
strike us as unique. 

The virtue of the story consista partly in the reformation of 
the elder Verneuil and of the Baron, whose generous devotion in 
the matter of the duel prompts Ernestine’s father to give him a 
share of the business sufficiently valuable to render it unneces- 
sary for him any longer to sell pigeons to hawks. Partly, also, the 
virtue consists in the feelings of the dramatis persone generally, 


French novels the only religion visible is dependent on the grave 
ofa mother. We are led to suppose that if the mothers were 
unfortunately living, there woul 7 

right feeling extant, but ma pauvre mére always intervenes in an 
undefined way to restore the balance of virtue. With these ex- 
ceptions, the story is too largely occupied with suppers at the 
Maison d’Or, and with the ladies who frequent them, to be very 
moral. But the author is giving, in the best way he can, a 


must have some vice in his book, exactly as Mrs. Gore—who, 


—must have some vice in her novels when she writes her saleable 
sketches of a fraction of English life. She touches on merean- 
tile vices, such as selling daughters to millionaires, and on scenes 
of family discord and cruelty. M. Capendu touches on the vices 
which most meet his eye, and which chiefly interest him. Judged 
by the standard of the country where it was written, and by the 
general drift of the story, we should suppose we ought to call 
Le Pré Catelan as moral as the average of our dreary stories of 
fashionable life. 


Noticse.—The publication of the “Satunpay Revirw” takes 


News-Agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. . 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, MACBETH. Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa 
xe sous. Preceded every B ening by the Farce of AWAY WITH 
QIXTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF CABINET 
PICTURES AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the Contributions of British 


¢Catalogues, 6d. Open from Ten till Five. 


DUCATION (SUPERIOR), 12, CLEVELAND-SQUARE, 
HYDE PARK. Only Twelve Young Ladies of Good Family received. Masters, 
the most eminent in London. Terms, 100 Guincas. Personal application by the 
Parents is politely requested.—Miss CLARKSON, 12, Cleveland-square, Hyde Park. 
ENTLEMEN PRKEPAKED FOR THE MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS by Rev. J. BAINES, M.A. Oxon. 
Address, Rev. J. Bauves, 8. John’s, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 


N OLD OXONIAN AND QUEEN-SCHOLAR OF 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, late Editor of a Scientific Newspaper, and a B.A. 

and late Scholar of Dublin University, pro receiving ONE or TWO SMALL 

MORNING CLASSES OF NOBLEMEN D GENTLEMEN preparing for. the 
aiversities, or Army and Civil Service Examinations, at his residecce ts May Fair. 


Address, F,M.S., care of Rrcuarp Bentixy, Esy., New Burlington-street, W. 
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no such thing as tender or. 


saleable, rapidiy-written sketch of a fraction of Paris life. He- 


we ought to say, is far superior when at her best, to M. Capendu. 
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ONDON DIOCESAN HOME MISSION. 
President—Right Hon. and Le ix Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
e Council of the Home Mission EARNESTLY SOLICIT ALD in carrying out the 
of the Society. 
he labours of the newly appointed Missio! Rev. W. H1x1) commenced at Mid- 
summer in the East of London. TWO ADDITIONAL MISSIONARIES will probably 
be appointed in the ensuing month. 

OPEN AIR SERVICES under the couples of the Home Mission have been carried 
bs with ones during the Summer in the parishes of Chelsea, St. Pancras, Bethnal 

reen, and Stepney. 

THE SPECIAL SERVICES FOR WORKING PEOPLE will be resumed at the 
— = ay month, and continued at stated intervals in various churches of the 

polis, 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid at the Office, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8), or to 
the account of the London Diocesan Home Mission at Messrs. Ransom, Bouvertg, and 
Co., 1, Pall Mall East. The Half-yearly Report may be had on application at the Office, 

EDWARD PARRY, Hon. See. 


Diocesan Home Mission, 79, Pall Mall (No. 8 J. COMYNS COLE, Secretary, 
October 12th, 1858. 


B ANK OF DEPOSI a.p, 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine the Plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by mm Agreement, may be withdrawn without notice, 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free en application. 


81, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1806, 
President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 
Dease Barnewall, Esq. Alfred Head, Esq. 
Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. Robert Hanbury, Esq. 

The London Life Association was established more than fifty years ago on the 
principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the benefits being shared by the members 
assured. The surplus is ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reduction 
of the premiums, and not to an increase of the sum assured by the policies, the mem- 
bers being entitled to such reduction after they have been assured for seven years. 

The Society has paid in claims more than ................cec...s0eeeeeeees £3,740,000 
And has policies now in force amounting to .................... obo 

For the payment of which it possesses a capital exceeding...... wi 
And a gross income from premiums and interest of more than...... 325,000 

Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on the same life. 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 


SAVINGS AND CAPITAL.—_THE SEVENTH YEAR. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, enrolled under 
6 and 7 Will. IV., cap. 32, as the Conservative Benefit Building ee. The 
Sixth Financial Year having been completed on the 29th eg 1858, the NEW PRO- 
SPECTUS as the mode of investment in Shares and in the Deposit De 
ment, and also the terms on which Loans and Building Advances for short or long 
periods will be granted) is NOW READY, and will be forwarded free of charge to any 
part of the world. The new system is as well adapted for small as for large investments, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


Offices—33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (LIMITED) 

beg to call attention to the following Testimonial in favour of their new 
PATENT BELMONTINE OIL, which they believe to be the cheapest artificial 
source of pure white light :— 

“Having been requested by Warren Dz La Ruz, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS., &., to 
— an improved Reflecting Stereoscope to exhibit his splendid Eight-inch Lunar 

hotographs at the Meeting of the British Association at Leeds, we decided, after a 
complete series of trials, on illuminating them with the new BELMONTINE ARGAND 
LAMP eae and Sons, Makers, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, London). These 
Views of the Moon were inspected by more than One Thousand Scientific Persons 
and op oy any objects previously exhibited, to which the beauty, constancy, 

urity of the light materi contributed. We also find these Lamps well adapted 

r illuminating our newly-improved Achromatic Stereoscope.”—Smiru, Beck, and 
Begcx, 6, Coleman-street, October 6th, 1858. 

It will burn in some of the og used for Paraffine Oil, and even in some of the 
old Camphine and Vesta Lamps; but the Lamps recommended especially for it are 
those manufactured by Messrs. Tylor and Sons as above, each of which has a brass 
label, with the words “Patent Belmontine Oil, Price’s Patent Candle Compan 
(Limited).” The Oil and Lamps can be had retai! of all Oil and Lamp-dealers, on 
the Oil wholesale of Price’s Patent Candle Company (Limited), Belmont, Vauxhall, 


on, 8. 

The PATENT SHERWOODOLE is now supplied in 1s. and 1s, 6d. Bottles. It 
will be found at least as efficacious as Benzoine in Wegner | Grease Stains and asa 
general Cleaning Agent, and to have a much pleasanter smell. To be had retail from 
all Druggists, Perfumers, &c.; and wholesale from Bel t, Vauxhall, London. 


ATENT DERRICK COMPANY (LIMITED). 
OFFICES—27, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Caritaz, £100,000. In Two oF £50 Eacu. 


DIRECTORS. 

W. E. Durant Cumming, Esq., Lloyd's. 
Thomas Moxon, Esq., 29, Thr: orton-street. 
Joseph R. Conebey, tee, 84, King William-street, City. 
Captain M. J. Currie, R.N., Vernon-terrace, Brighton. 
William Barter, Esq., 12, Langbourn-chambers, Fenchurch-street. 
Lewis Hope, Esq., 4, Bisho d. 

James Rawstorne, RS ., Abingdon-villas, Kensington. 

Al D. Bishop, Esq., 9, South-crescent, Bedford-square. 
Soxicrror—Charles Walton, Esq., 30, Bucklersbury. 
Barxers—London and Westminster Lothbury, London, 

This Company’s Derricks are eminently adapted, by their great power, to raising 
sunken and recovering stranded vessels. 

The average number of Wrecks upon our coasts, alone, exceeds one thousand annually, 
—Le upwards of 150,000 tons of shipping and steamers. The estimated value 
of : is loss, taken at £15 per ton for vessels and cargoes amounts to 2} millions 
sterling. 

A large proportion of these vessels may be recovered by the Patent Floating Derricks, 
at a guaranteed rate of salvage, ranging between 25 and 75 cent. An agreement 
has been entered into with the Marine Insurances Companies, and Underwriters of 
London and Liverpool, which secures to this Company 75 per cent. of the net salvage 

roceeds (after deducting working expenses) from all vessels and cargoes, sunk Yd 
See Gite the agreement, that may be recovered by the means of the Patent 
Derricks. 

n the United States, two of these machines, belonging to the New York Derrick 
Compan , have raised and saved over 400 vessels. Company commenced by pay- 
ing its shareholders half-yearly dividends of 10 per ecent.; but, since July, 1857, has 
paid quarterly dividends of the like amount. 

rectors of the Patent Derrick Company and their friends have taken and up 
in full, shares to the extent of £40,000, in order to construct, and submit to the Public, 
one river and one sea-going Derrick, (recently launched) prior to soliciting co-operation 
highly and promising enterprise for which the Company has 
been established. 

The Directors are now issuing to the Public further shares of £50 each in the Capital 
Stock of the Company to the extent of £20,000. These shares are required to be paid 
as follows:—£10 per Share on Application, and the remainder by Calls of £10 each, 

‘orms of Application for Shares, Prospectuses, may be obtained Offices 
the Patent Derrick Company, G. J, SHARP, See, 

27, Coruhill, London, E.C, 


AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
be hed 10 2, 50, to TENNANT, tto Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, E. 

Mr. Tzwwant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. RB. B. is enabled to execute 
every description of Printine on very advan us terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyrzs, Stzam Parintine Macuryes, 
Hyprautic and other Prxssxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. 
A Specimen Boox of Tyrss, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
Rregarp Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
INTRODUCED BY BEWLAY & CO., 49, STRAND, W.C. 
UT MANILLA TOBACCO FOR PIPE-SMOKING, mild and 
it, with the special aroma of the Manilla Cheroot, and burns freely—2oz. 
packets in lead, 1s, Orders, by letter (with remittances), promply attended to. 
Finest Foreign Cigars, Cabaiias, Martinez, and other choice Brands. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


ENMAN, INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per pozey, A Pint 
of each for 24 stamps, Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in Eng’ 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tzxms,Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 
James L. Denman, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 
THO WILL PAY THE CHINESE INDEMNITY? 
WHY, THE ENGLISH THEMSELVES. An Ex Duty is to be levied, 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY will be able, as they now are, 
to sell 6 lb. bags of Black, Green, or Mixed Teas at 1s. 10d. per lb., and Coffee in the 
Berry at 10d.— Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


TRACHAN AND CO., DEALERS IN FINE TEA, 
26, CORNHILL, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
TO TEA DRINKERS.—War with China is ended, the Treaty of Tien-Tsin is signed, 


is welcome news for the Tea consumer, as the difficulty in procuring rine Tea has 
been gradually increasing for years past, owing to the ime ry * among the Retail 
Dealers, in making CHEAPNESS—not GoopnEss—their standard, thereby | 
the importation of low qualities. Hence, out of an annual consumption of 70,000, 
Ibs., not a “ rentH” part thereof can be honestly called ring; therefore, it must be 
obvious to all consumers that it is difficult, if not almost impossible, to procure really 
“fine Tea.” It is a fallacy to suppose low-priced Tea the as it is DEFICIENT 
both in strength and flavour, and does not possess the heathful or exhi i qualities 
ot “ Fine;” moreover as the duty and charges are the same on all descri; it 
evident that the common kinds are relatively the dearest. 

STRACHAN and Co., who have had ae years’ experience in the wholesale t: 
have long seen the want of a retart Establishment where the public could 
upon always obtaining a really “ Fine” Tea, and have therefore opened premises as 

ve for the purpose of supplying the FINEST TEAS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE REMU- 

NERATIVE PROFIT. It is their intention to sell “TEA ONLY,” making quality their 
sole study, whilst ~ prices will be the reach to | 
they will devote their great experience and an ample purchasing only 
best growths, either in China or England, as the state of the Markets may justify. 

STRACHAN and Co. consider it necessary to sell only rwo Quatririus of TRa, viz., 
one for the DaawinG-Room, guaranteed to consist only of the Finxst and CuolcEst 
pickings ; the other a really stroNG USEFUL DEscRIPTION, suitable for ordinary 

estic pi 


; and as themselves “never to vary their qualities, 
Presznt :— 


BLACK.—The finest, or “ DrawinG-noom” TEA 4s, 2d, 
SrronG vsEFvt ditto, for Domxzstic PURPOSES ...... 3s. 2d, 
GREEN.—The finest GuyrowpEk, Hysow, or Youne Hysow ... 5s. 6d, 


7ibs. and upwards sent free of carriage within 60 miles of London, and a reduction 
of 2d. per 1b. made on original packages of 40 and 801bs., which may be had direct from 
the Dock Warehouses, and cleared, if required, by the buyer's own agents. 3} lb, the 
smallest quantity sold. 
Tae Finest Sovcnonc, anp OranGE 
AssAM, KEPT. 


R. DE JONGH'S | LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
safest, speediest, A. | most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 

RICKETS, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


OPINION OF DR. PEREIRA, F.R.S. 
“ WHETHER CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO ITS COLOUR, FLAVOUR, OR CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES, 1AM SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, NO FINER OIL Can 
BE PROCURED. 


Sold onty in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Joneu’s Stamp and Signature, wITmoUT WHICH NONE CaN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists. 

SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
*,* Purchasers are earnestly cautioned against proposed substitutions, 
ERNIA.—Persons afificted with HERNIA will find immediate 
lief i} to Mr. , 292, Strand, as years’ practice, 
and the taperience at 12,500 cones — Attendance from Ten to Five o'clock. 


DECAYED TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. . 


HyowaAnns ENAMEL for stopping decayed Teeth, however 
large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure 
or pain, and ly it = in the sooth 
many years, rendering extraction unn 4 arresting progress 
deosg.” Sold by all Medicine Vendors, price Is. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 


East Indies, a certain Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, 
and General ity. The rae was discovered by him when his only child, a4 
hter, was given up to dic. His child was cured, and is now alive and well, 


Desirous of benefiting his fellow he will i free to those who wish 
it, the Recipe, containing full directions a using this remedy on their 
remitting him six stampe. Strand. 


—Address to H. Jamzs, M.D., 14, 
fi inf is Pati 
AUTION.—DR. H. JAMES respect full informs his Pas ents 


. whatever imitation of it they 
them beware of other than the 


to forward is spurious, and 
medicine, whieh is to be had of him af 14, Ceddl-street, Strand, as heretofore, 


and open communication with the Chinese Tea-grower is a fact beyond recall. This ~ 
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EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

aterloo-bridge, Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Luastrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


M APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Appointment to the Qucen, are 
the only Sheffield makers who supply the consumer in London. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine Wriv1aM-strzet, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their ufactory, QuzEN’s CurLEry Works, SHEFFIELD. 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
tern, Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 


224 284 282.4 £2464 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons, do. « 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
12 Dessert Forks do ..17@ 200 2340 3140 
12 Dessert Spoons do. 170 200 240 240 
12 Tea Spoons do, - 014.0 140170 «1860 
2 Sauce Ladles do. -980 #0100 O10 OB 0 
1 Gravy Spoon do. - 9070 #010 6 O10 013 0 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt bow!s) - 068 0100 0120 O46 
1 Mustard Spoon do, 2.8 6°6¢8 8 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs do, O86 070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. -100 1100 140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. - 030 050 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle do. - 017 0 046 0 0176 100 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 0100 010 6180 110 
Complete Service ............... £101310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the"same Prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 Dish Covers— 
viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. 
Full-Size Tea and Cofiee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 

hed, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


y. 

&. 8:2. s. d, 

14 Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto .... 140 146 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers ~ 076 0O11'0 O11 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto......... . 0 8 6 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ... «§ 976 O10 O01 6 
One Steel for Sharpening 030 040 060 


Complete Service ................006 £416 0 618 916 6 
Messrs Marrrn’s Tab!c Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
blades, being their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
Ivory Handles, which do not come loose in hot water; and the ¢itference in price 1s 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 63, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter. 
132, Recunt Sraezet, W., Crark, from H. J. and D. Nicott. 
132 REGENT 8  W. 
9 NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Professional and 
Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker. 
132, Recent Street, W., Crark, from H. J. and D. Nrcott. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
The NON-REGISTERED PERMISTIO CLOTH PALETOT: the cloth used for 
this graceful garment being made from the Llama and Astracan Wool, has a great 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 1, NEW COVENTRY STREET, 
W.—The NEXT ORDINARY MEETING of the Society will be held on 
TUESDAY, November 2nd, at 8 p.aut., when J. RuEvEs Trak, Esq., will read a Paper 
on the Photographic Delineation of Microscopic Objects. 
HUGH W. DIAMOND, Secretary. 
MR. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES ON THE WATCH. 
N R. JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will LECTURE, October 26th, Vauxhall—27th, Carshal- 
ton—28th, Albion Hall—November 3rd, Portman Hall—8th, Spicer-strect—1l0th, 
Marylebone—l5th, Kentish Town—17th, Woburn—18th, Lewes—23rd, Stamford— 
24th, Lambeth. The Lecture will be Illustrated by a great Varicty of Models and 
Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches, Syliabuses can be had at the 
Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. Cattcort. 
i Also, La Traviata, Oberon, I Puritani, 11 Don Giovanni, and Le Nozzi de 
Figaro, as Duets.—Cramer, Bravk, and-Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TROVATORE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W.H. Cattcort. 
Bears, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OSE OF CASTILLE PIANOFORTE DUETS. By W. H. 
Beaux, and Co., 21, Regent-street. 


BLUMENTHAL.—Les Deux Anges for the Piano, 3s. 6d. ; 
- Pensée, 2s, 6d.; La Source, 3s. 6d.; La Caressante, 3s.; Une Petite Histoire, 3s. 
Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
ALTER MAYNAKD’S NEW SONGS.—‘ The doy of loving 
- thee,” sung by Signor Mario; “Upon the meads of England,” “The Huguenot,” 
and “The Troubadour,” 2s, each, 
Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


TS HARVEST POLKA, by 8. Grover. Embellished, 3s. 
The Rose of Castille Polka and La Papillon Polka, by J.G. Catucorr. 3s. each, 
Cramer, Beaux, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


YHE ROSE OF CASTILLE QUADRILLES, WALTZES, and 
POLKA, from Balfe’s popular Opera, “The Rose of Castille.” Also, the Christy 
Minstrels’ Quadrilles for the Pianoforte, Single and Duets. By Catucorr. 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


SALMODY, RESPONSES, and CHANTS; with Directions for 
Chanting, &e. The Musie arranged for Pianoforte, Harmonium, or Organ, by 
J. Goss, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Price 3s. 
Cramer, Beau, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Bet WORKS ON SINGING.—Garcia’s New Treatise on the 


Cultivation of the Voice, 12s.; Walter Maynard’s Instructions on the Art of 


Singing, after the Method of the best Italian Masters, Third Edition, price 7s. 
Cramer, Beace, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


E WN VA 


LA BRANVILLIENNE ... 
LA BALOISE—Valse de Salon 
LA FULTE—Galop brilliant.................. 
MARCHE DE LA PRINCESS DE PRUSSE 

Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ET ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR. Batre’s New Song, 
composed for Mr. Sims Reeves.—* The beating of my own heart,” Mac- 
yaRnkEN. Sung by Madame Clara Novello at the Festivals.—“The Highland 
blossom.” By W. V. Wattace. Sung by Miss Dolby.—‘ The joy of loving thee.” 
By Maynarp. Sung by Signor Mario. 
Cramer, Beat, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


advantage over the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with a per t 
finish, retaining all the softness of the Llama, to be had in various substances from 42s. 
WATERPROOF CAPES and OVERCOATS of every description and novelty in 
material, from 21s. FOR LOUNGING, TRAVELLING, or BUSLNESS, Suits made 
from the Patent finished Cotswold Angolas at 60s. ; sony other article of Dress equally 
moderate in cost. LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, in Waterproof Tweeds or Melton 
Cloths, for Morning wear, 60s.; ditto, ditto, in Superfine cloth, £5 to £7 7s. 
Wituam Crarx, Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Robe Maker, 
132, Street, W. 


132 REG N T W. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s. 
Made from the permanent finished Cloth, that will neither spot nor shrink. Clerical 
Gowns and Surplices equally moderate in cost. 
Crark, Clerical Tailor, 132, W. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such gencral popularity to Messrs. 
coll’s original Paletot, that is to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an outré appear- 
ance, so that professional men and all others can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of doors. Secondly, there is an absence of unnecessary seams, well known 
to secure a more a outline, as well as to effect 4 great saving in wear; the latter 
advantage is considerably enhanced by the application of a peculiar and neatly stitched 
binding, the mode of effecting which mted. Great exertions are being made to 
supply Messrs. Nicoll’s agents thronghout the counéry and the colonies with an 
assortment of this new garment simultaneously with the display in London, but it is 
necessary to inform the public that all Messrs. Nicoll’s manufactures may be distin- 
hed by a trade-mark, consisting of a silk label attached to each specimen ; to copy 
this is fraud, and may be thus detected. If the garment is dark-coloured, the label 
has a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven by the Jacquard loom in 
gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab ground, 
and red silk letters. Each Paletét is marked in plain figures, at a fixed moderate price, 
and is of the best materials. In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can 
alone be had of H. J. and D. Nrcott, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &. 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an Outside Coat the 
e@ Havelock: and for Ordinary Use the Cape Suit, such being well adapted for 
oung Gentlemen, as exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. Gen- 
tlemer at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by 
intment. A great varicty of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland 
‘ostume, as worn by the Royal Princes, may be seen at : 
Waxwicx Hovss, 142 and 144, Regent-street. 


FOR LADIES. 


ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 
isa combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for eee wear or for covering full dress, would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roquelaire, and has an elastic 
Capucine Hood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a mechanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can instantly furm semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, the Cloak can be made 
ag quickly to resume its original shape, The materials chiefly used are the soft 
neutral-coloured shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm. The price 
will be two guineas and a half for each Cloak-; but with the Mécanique and a lined 
Hood, a few shillings more are jaye oe This department is attended to by Cutters, 
who prepare Mantles of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or 
out door use.. These at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in good taste, 
and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Cheval, 
partially ow of Chamois, As no measure is required, the Patent Highlaud Cloak 
can be sent at once to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 


H, J, and D, Nicos, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Regent-street, London, 


BEALE, AND CO.— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted. 
List on application, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


IANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, AND CO.— 
New Patent Trichord Oblique, and every description, warranted. 201, Regent- 
street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


Now 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS.— 
Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Present Season. 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S FINE AKT DRAWING PENCILS. 
—Manufactured on a new principle; firm of point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure. A good Pencil at a moderate price. 
In a few days will be published, 


E LA RUE AND CO.’8 IMPROVED INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—Three Sizes for the 
Pocket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


E LA RUE AND’ CO.’8° RED LETTER: DIARY AND 
IMPROVED MEMORANDUM - BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk and Counting 
House ; size, 7$ by 43 inches. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’8 RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Book. 


E LA RUE AND CO’S ILLUMINATED CAKD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, and Royal 4to. 


E LA RUE AND CO’S KED LETTER SHEET 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours; size, 20} by 16} inches. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté’s Life— 
George Stephenson’s Life—Boutell’s Manual of Archeology—Dr. Livingstone’s 
Africa—Several Volumes of Bohn’s-Standard Library—and many other books, are 
now ON SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues sent 
post free.—Butt’s Lrprary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


URIOUS OLD BOOKS. —CATALOGUES PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY, containing scarce little Volumes in every Branch of Literature 
more particularly Old Poetry, Proverbs, Jest-books, ag gS of Notorious an 
Eccentric Characters, Trials, Treatises on Horsemanship, Chess, Coins, &c. Emblems 
and other old Books of Prints, &e, A List will be ready in a few days, and forwarded 
on receipt of two stamps. 
Apply direct to ‘Tmomas Artuur, 45, Booksellers’-row, Strand, London, W.C. 


PERIODICALS AT FREE TRADE PRICES.— 
Art Juurnal, 2s. 1d.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 1¢.—Routledge’s Shakspeare, 
10d.—Virginians, 10d.—Davenport Dunn, 10d.—Quarterly Review, 5s.—Edinburgh 


’ Review, 5s.—Knight’s England, 10d.—National Magazine, 10d.—Gordian Knot, 10d.— 


The rate of postage is 2d. for each half-pound. 2d. discount in the 1s. off all other 
Magazines, Periodicals, Quarterly Reviews, &c. All warranted perfect in every 

and precisely the same as if the full price wert paid.—S, and T. Gitpenr, 4, 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the Address. 


IVE CURIOUS OLD NEWSPAPERS, published between the 
years 1649 and 1679, relating the Exeeution of Charles the First—the Death and 
Funeral of Oliver Cromwell—the Great Fire of London—and the Intrigues of the 
Court of Charles the Second, with very quaint and extraordinary Advertisements, aro 
now reprinted, in fac-simile, old type, &c., and are forwarded (post free) on receipt of 


el 
5, Trigon-road, near Kennington-gate, Surrey. 
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T, HE AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCYIII., 
on Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. CONTENTS :— : 
er W. Atregp w. L The — Fresco IV. James Watt. 
Just published, price 1s., Painting. . The Roman at his 
PLEA FOR SAINT BARNABAS, CONFESSIONAL | Fons Popes, VIL, Past end 
al Buwwerr, 5, Bishopsgate Without. Murzay, Albemar' 
In Small Octavo, price 4s. 6d. MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1858, 2s. 6d. 
illustrated 
OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, it |e rats 
he 


.E., Dean of the Diocese of 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
T. CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! rth, XV.—XVvIII. 
de ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL hel tng ey ce Threepence Taming of Horses, and Mr. Rarey. 


Tidiness. — 
of 
— By a very Particular Maa. The Indian Rebellion. — The Village 
System and the Policy of Annexation. 


The Expensive Luxury of Waste. 
onthly. To be completed in Twenty-four Parts ovem Heeto Garret of Otter. 1. Studies of the Great Rebellion. 
‘Ist. Thirty-two pags of letterpress, rite Maps, Engravings, Prizce. By the Author of Meg of 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1868. 
3 Lately published, price 15s., 8vo, cloth boards, oie 
a HE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA; | Buckle’s History of Civilization. The Light on the Hearth, Part ILI. 
ts its Past History and Present State compriain an account of the Laws What will he do with it? By Pisistratus Fortress. 

to India, By Wri114m H. Moxuny, of the Middle emple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. ant Part XVIII, Lord Canning’s Reply to the Ellenborough 
Ww dN : t- Lon 420, South Despatch. 
Frederick-street, Bell-yard, Lincoln s Inn. Biacxwoop and Sows, Edinburgh and London, 
Ready next week, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ALES FRO 


No. VILL, for NOVEMBER, contains 


REMAINS, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC, 
— OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY, BAR B, a8. Late President of the Royal LA PETITE MADELAINE. Mrs. Sovrusy. 
Ss. - and Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by BOB BURKE’S DUEL WITH ge Dr, Maerny, 
London: Joun Cuvrcutte, New Burlington-street. 1s, 6d. each, bound bound 
ty : Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. pau... "UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. CCCXI. 
HE EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON TUBERCULOUS 
DISEASE. Prize Essay. Gerald Fieger, | The 
THE WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. Crinalive and Whales. A 
London: New Burlington-street. tside a Er 
Just published, Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. Jottings on Sand on Pri 
he HE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND State By. i. Delany, D.D. 
of H. Tanner, M.D., F.L.S., Member of the of Physicians, 1a! Dublin: London: Hurst and 
to the Hospital for Women, &. On 1st November will be published, price 6s 
A MANUAL OF THE Pi PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Third Garman Church VII, Popular 
V. Aquatic Zoology—Sir Ix. The 
MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL logy 
MEMORANDA ON POISONS. _Is. Edinburgh: W. P. Kswxrpy. London: Hamicron, Apams, and Co, 
London: Hzewry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. Dublin: M‘Grasmaw and Grit. 
8s Price Eightpence Halfpenny, 
(CHAMBERS's JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
e.” SCIENCE, AND ARTS, Part LVIII., OCTOBER, 1858, A 
MASTER OF CHURCHILL ABBOTS, and his Little CONTENTS :— : 
Friends: a Tale, By Frorence Witrorp. Price 3s, In Day.” A Danish Novelist. 
ROSA’S SUMMER WANDERINGS. Reprinted (with Addi- 
ed, tions) from the “Church: Co First Series. 
“ Her pages will give unbounded satiefaction to many youthful reader; there is a Anarchy of Distrust. A Summer in the Clouds. 
#4 — in the manner with which she dwells upon "the ‘be beauties of nature, &e.”— Poem—The Snow-Child. : Old English Melodies. 
ut- A Night and Morning oa the Kulm. A Sli Between Cup and Lip. 
+“! OF pook it to read and full of le information, old and new. The book A Skeleton in Ev ‘ The Nature and ces of 
can aw to be useful to all who to follow in Rosa’s footsteps.”—Oxzford A Glance at an Old Newspaper, tish Sto 
TRIALS: a Tale. By Mrs. Frances Vipau. Price 3s. The Howspeper World, 
3. a present 6 tale is confined to English folks in | English town, and its chief Poetry and Miscellanea. The Commissary of Police. 
- charm seems to us its freshness and ity . classes it is specially ee Dinner-Party. Confidence in ageking People. 
of applicable, and we Sine it will be widely read among bf ema ow mn Companion, The Nature and Cy a of ] in September, 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. The Month; Selense and Arte. 
Sid . A Peep into the Estates A Night on the Indian Seas. 
NATIONAL NEW IRISH CONVICT ‘ep in | Poetry ‘and M 
f published, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. W. and RB. Caampzrs, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 
D i i PURGATORY OF PRISONERS ; ; or, an Intermediate st CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
Stage being some Account of the Practical Mavtt and Potysuanx, price 5s. each. 
ing king of the New System of Penal Reformation introduced by “he Board of Number fo for NOVEMBER. contains CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq., R.A. 
Directors of Convict Prisons in Ireland. By the Rev. Surerey, M.A. urch-street, and 1874, 


London: J. Masrers and Co., Aldersgate-street. and Co., 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. var CONTINENTAL REVIEW, No. 36, OCTOBER 27TH, 


HE Public are respectfully informed that all descriptions of [= De 
are ully iniorm at a escriptions 0; TFORD DE 
T Papers may be had st very low prices of— Panis, 
Mr. HANSARD, Parker-street, Drury-lane, W.C. THE 4KD Rous. VL 
Messrs, EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, A Me, 
are New-street-square, Fleet-street, E.C. Forgicw MISCELLANEOUS. 
ent Messrs. LONGMAN, Paternoster-row, E.C. Rzvisws:—Der von Rom, von Kart Guzxow; ; 
Messrs, BLACK, EDINBURGH; and Lz pan Exwust 
2D Messrs. THOM, DUBLIN. 4Np Screntivtc Socretizs France. 
4 “The Continental Review” is published every by 
ad And generally of all Booksellers in all parts of the Country. Francis Granam, at the Office, 1a, Bedford-street, Strand, 
= PUBLICATIONS BY BOARD OF TRADE. ye STATESMAN of THIS DAY, price 5d. unstamped, 
AILWAYS. — Report to the Lords Committee of Privy Council | contains, among other articles: Letter to Lord 
Chartist tocracy—F Trance an —, A Lesson 
— STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. Tables relating to | Cobden—Lord B on ean Democracy— 
are, Foreign Countries, Part V., 220 pp. Feap. Folio. Price 2s. Campbell, and Robert Owen—The Sete Livery tnd > Dery ea Basler 
ren for Manchester—Cotton Stump —Mr. Birmingham—The 
PUBLICATION BY REGISTRAR-GENERAL. Downing-street Ofice, Strand. 
— Nineteen ust published, price 1s 
all Bartha BEN SEXDRING The PRINCIPLES of HYDROPATHY and 
pp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. the COMPRESSED-AIR BATH. By a ofthe Epinsurau 
Contents :—Ben Rhydding: its admirable arrangements as a Residence for Inv 
he purchased, like other Jean nag blications, any | during Winter and 8: ving dropath ite reat Curative Power over Disease.— 
and ~ his his London Agent, or from Haysarp, Printer to mpressed-air h: its al Cure Chronic Bronchitis and Asthma.— 
the the House by me 32, Abingdon-street, Westminster, and 6, Great —Letter from Dr. his Successful Treatment 
ste Lincoln’s-inn. and from Messrs, Eyrz and Sporriswoops, the Queen’s Printers, Bronchitis and Asthma.—Ben Rhydding a Suitable Resort for Invalids pom Winter 
t of and Spring.—Published by Messrs. Hasttttow, Apams, and Co., Londgn. 
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COMPLETION OF GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Witb Portrait, Maps, and Index, 12 Vols. 8vo, 16s. each, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Period to the 
close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great, By Gzorex 


*,* This diy a being now finished, Subscribers are recommended to complete their 
sets wi thout delay, as after a short period the Volumes will cease to be sold separately. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS. 
Now ready, with Maps and Woodcuts, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 18s. each, 
HE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. A new English Version. 
Translated with Notes aud Essays. By Rev. G. Rawitnson, M.A., Fellow of 
lege, Oxford ; assisted by Sir Henry Raw and Sir J. G. 
*,* Vols, IIL. and IV., completing the work, will be published in December. 
“Tt ph the fashion to say that learning was decaying in — is the _——- 
tion during the year of Mr. Rawlinson’s 
*Homer,’ the ”—The “= WILLIaMs) 
Retiring Speech at Oxford, Oct. 8, 1858. 
Albemarle-street. 


HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, aly - 


the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death Gone Se 
my Hattam. Seventh Library Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING MIDDLE 


ES. By Henry Hattam. Tenth Li 30s, 


AN INTRODUCTION 10 T THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, during the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. By Henzy 
Fi arth Library Edition. 3 Vols, 8vo, 36s, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
DR. JOHN ABERCROMBIE’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
NQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS, AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH. By Joun Asezr- 


» M.D. 
aan Also, Tenth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS. Joun Murray, Albemale-street. 
WORKS BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. 
Now ready, Ninth Edition, revised, with many Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes 
L and its Inhabitants, as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Cuarizs 


By the same Author, 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition, revised, with 750 Woodcuts. 8vo, 14s. 


It, 


A FIRST AND SECOND VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA, 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, &.; with Geological Observations. Second Edition. 
Maps, 4 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 

 Jounw Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES. 
THE LATEST AND CHEAPEST EDITIONS. 
Now ready, 4 Vols. 8vo, 42s, 
C= ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. By Sir 
Writ14m Buacxstonr, A New Edition, adapted to the Present State of the 
Law. By R. Matcoum LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


Also, by the same Editor, 


THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. Being those portions of 
the Commentaries which relate to the British Constitution and the Rights of Persons, 
1 Vol. Post 8vo, 9s, 

*,* This volume contains those portions only of the larger work which form the sub- 
ject" of examination for the title of Associate in Arts, in the new Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Middle Class Examinations. 

Joun Murray, Albermarle-street. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


Just ready, Second Edition, Revised, with an Index to the entire Work, 
3 Vols. 8vo, 42s, 


IVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, from the 
Norman Conquest to the ceath of Lord Tenterden. By Lory LL.D., 
rd Chief Justice of England, 


Also, now ready, Fourth p nate. on, Revised, with an Index, 10 Vols. 
8vo, 6s. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times, 
to the death of Lord Eldon, 

“A book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of which is in every- 
body’s mouth, requires no commendation at our hands, But we ly welcome the 
work in this new and popular form, and think the learned and noble lord could hardly 
have bestowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so distinguished a 
member, than by placing so useful a book with the reach of all.”—Gentleman’s 


Magazine. Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 
ISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


By Joun Forster. 

I. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 

IL. The Planta ts and the Tudors, V. Sir Richard Steele. 

Ill, The Civil Wars and Oliver Crom- VI. Charles Churchill, 

well, VII. Samuel Foote, 
Tue Tres, Oct. 20th, 1858. 

“ Both of these volumes have a permanent value—the first a contribution to 
the history of our nga ey! liberties ; and the second an her ion to our gallery 
ge wits and humourists, in the form of biographies of Steele, Churchill, Foote, and De 


be Pe own attention has been fixed chiefly on the first and constitutional work, espe- 
ciety | for the importance of its curious investigation of the course of the debates on 
Grand Remonstranee,’ whic way, is entirely new, not having been pub- 
Hohed anywhere else previously. hardly possible to overstate the importance of 
this disquisition to the conatitattonal history of England at its great crisis and 


emer; 

“Mr. Fo Forster pe turned a sudden blaze of light on what was previously one of the 
obscurest though admittedly one of the most critical and passionate scenes, if not the 
very gravest debate, which ever took place in Parliament... . . Mr. Forster has per- 
formed no mean service to history in establishing the true vers‘on of a transaction 
which has been misundertood and ays pone In a variety of instances, besides 
those we have already yee he hi the misstatements of Clarendon, 
pe entitled to urge that eneefortis his history must be read with the greatest 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


IV. Daniel De Foe. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS OF ART. 
The following are now ready :— 


NCIENT POTTERY AN 


MEDLEVAL AND MODERN POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


By a re Second Edition, with Coloured Plates and 240 Woodcuts 
THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND D RENAISSANCE, 
to the Decoration of Furniture, Arms, Jewels, Las. 
With 200 Illustrative Engravings. ‘8vo, 18s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
POPULAR HANDBOOKS ON PAINTING. 
The following are now ready :— 
HE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. From the German 
of Edited, with Notes, by Sir Cuartzs Eastiaxsz, P. Third 


Edition. With 150 Illustrations, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 
“Sir Charles Eastlake’s edition of Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Italian Painting’ has 
acquired the position of a standard work. The illustrations are admirable.” — Guardian, 


at HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG PAINTERS. By C. R. Lestiz, 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Young Painters.”— Examiner. 


m1, 

NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WORKS OF THE EARLY 
FLEMISH PAINTERS. By J. A. Crowz and G, B, CavatcasgLiz, With Ilustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 12s. 

“This work on the early painters of the Flemish school performs for them some- 
thing of the same function which Kugler’s ‘Handbook’ accomplished for the Italian 

rs. The —— exhibits cautious self-reliance, with a wide and diligent 


pain 
study.” —Spectator: Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
WORKS BY THE REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
LATE MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
The following have been published :— 
RINCIPLES FOR THE PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF 


THE MOSAIC WRITINGS, stated and applied; together with an Incidental 
Argument for the Truth of the Resurrection of our Lord, Post Svo, 6s, 6d. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, an Argument of their Veracity; with an 

Appendix containing undesigned Coincidences between the Gospels, Acts, and 
Josephus, Fifth Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


Iv. 
LECTURES ON THE RIGHT USE OF THE EARLY 
FATHERS, Second Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


THE PARISH PRIEST; his ‘Acquirements Principal Obliga- 
tions, and Duties. Second Edition, Post 8v: 6d. 


vi. 
PLAIN SERMONS. Preached before a Country Congregation. 
First and Second Series. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Joun Murray, 


Early in November will be published, price 2s, 6d, 


UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 1869. 

With Illustrations by Joun and Joun 

Orricr: 85, FLEET-STREET. 

This day is published, price 1s., No. XIII. of 

HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackeray. With Illus- 

trations by the Author. The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 

This day is published, price 1s., No. XXIV. (being the Second Number of the 

New Volume) of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Kyicut. 
he First Portion of this important be tage = the Earliest fe ay to the Revo- 
lution of 1688, is lete in Four Vol pious Index, price 36s, 

“©The Popular History of England’ of aie Knight is of a somewhat 

rice (comparing it with works Bening: in penny numbers) ; but the wpe ad 
the r, are greatly superior, and its literary weg are of a ve order. 

, nothing has ever appeared superior, if anything has been sy shed a to the 
pone of the state of commerce, government, and society at t periods,”— 
Lord BrovGuam's Address on Popular Literature, at the Meeting the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, October 12th, 1858 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverle-street. 
DR. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE. 
In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth extra, 

EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, considered with Reference to 

Natural Theology. By the late Very Rev. Bucxtanp, D.D., F.R.S, 
A New Edition, with Additions $4 Owen, F.R.S., Professor 
M.D., Mr. Robert Browy, F &c, Edited by Francis T. BUCKLAND, M.A. 
With a Memoir of the Author, Steel ‘Portrait, and Ninety full page engravings. 

London: GrorGr and Co., Farringdon-street, 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THE ELDER DISRAELI, 

Now ready, Vol. III. of the 
URIOSITIES OF LITERATURE 
Edited and Revised by his Son, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“Taking this edition as it stands, - = it strongly. It is cheap and 
portable, and it has excellent typograj pography a valuable presentment of a work 
which is already classic, and we are to ®.. it published in a pean that h 
, suits the requirements of elegance for library shelves, and of lightness of 
for general circulation.” —Preas, 

The Next Volume in this Series, to be published on December Ist, will be 

THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS. 
London: Grorer and Co., Farringdon-street. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
On November 2nd, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s. 6d. 
URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, Past and Present: a Book for 
Old and Young. By Jony Tissas, F. ’s. A., Editor of the “ Year-Book of Facts.” 


By the same Author, 3s. 6d. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED, Twenty-second Thousand, 


Kent and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Dr. Doran, Author of “The Queens of England of the House of 
Hanover.” 2 Vols, Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 


M. GUIZOTS MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. 
8vo. Vol. II. 


THIRD VOLUME of PRESCOTT’ REIGN OF 
PHILIP THE SECOND. 8vo, and Cabinet Edition, with Portraits, 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE GREAT FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Exziorr. Post 8vo, with Portrait. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANNELLINGS. By 
> , Author of “ Habits and Men.” Post 8vo, with Portrait of Dr. Doran. 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLES LETTERS. 
The New Edition. Edited by Perse Cunnrnecuam. Vol. IX., with copious 
Index of Names, and Five Portraits. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM, from the 
Foundation of the Newspaper Press in England to the Repeal of the megs Act 
in 1855. With Sketches of Celebrities. By Aurxanper Anprews, Author 
of “ The Eighteenth Century.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. By Perrer Luyp Simmonps, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “A Dictionary of Trade Products.” Feap, 8vo. 


COMPLETION of “THE GORDIAN KNOT.” A 
Story of the Day. By Suirtex Brooxs, Illustrated by John Tenniel. vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY LIFE. By 
Mary Russgxt Mitrorp. A New Edition, in Square 8vo, with Portrait. 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. Small 8vo, 6s. 
CHECKMATE. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


HE VISION OF PROPHECY, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By James D. Burns, M 
Exraicts FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“This volume of poetry is beyond the average run of poetical books.’ |The imagi- 
nation is vivid, the scenes are dramatic and individual, and the versification is of 
considerable richness and power. The author has evidently travelled—has seen 
Madeira, perhaps the East, evidently Germany ; nor has he seen any of these without 
extracting from them some beautiful image or thought.”—Atheneum, 

“The nature of Mr. Burns’s mind is much beyond this tribe of writers (poetasters). 
His studies, mostly have given him a freshness of topics and illustrations, as 
well as a certain tone. He seems familiar with our older religious ley with 
the classics of the last century. ‘The Vision of Prophecy’ is one of t a. 
tant pieces in the volume to which it gives a title. It runs rapidly over the 
predictions of the prophets, from the creation to the millennium—o’ with distinct- 
ness and force, always with a sounding strain. Nicety of treatment is exhibited in 
Christ’s perception of the hollowness of the world and its kingdom, that have been 
called up before him by the art of Satan.”—Spectator. 

“We hardly know how to particularize the comparative merits of these poems, each 
one having so much pith, power, and | One hardly knows which most to 
admire, the bold. and Ufelike v vigour of ‘The Dream of Claudia Procula,’ or the facile 
beauty of t ‘linked pearls’ called ‘Hymns and Meditations.’ = soul of corpid faded 

ades and permeates the entire volume, and he must be dull and 
who cannot feel its influence.” —Critic. 


“In Mr. Burns’s volume the pieces are chiefly descriptive and devotional, and are | 


2a of a refined and accomplished mind.”—Laterary Gazette. 

is book of poems on to be hailed as manna by the religious world, so barren 

=* it is in genuine poet: There is a most ethereal spirit and a delicate loveliness in 
most of these pieces, om they are melodiously evolved.”—Eelectic Review. 

“It will be no small increase to the pleasure which we have already derived from 
this volume, if we can persuade others to make themselves acquainted with it, and 
convince them that be J will find it a fountain of true poetical sentiment in happy 
want with deep Christian feeling.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 


Second Edition, price 3s. cloth, gilt edges; vellum antique, 3s. 6d. 
EMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
By E. B. Ramsay, M.A., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. 

+ Be. have. met with many a tome on men, manners, and cognate subjects, in which 
there was no more of the juice of wit than there is in a ball of worsted. Our samples 
will show, we hope, that in the hundred and few odd pages of this little book, the 
juice spoken of is ripe, ready, and plentifel, as in as in the sunniest of peaches.”—Athenewm, 


Second Edition, small Folio, with Colo Coloured Illustrations, price 7s. 6d 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK ; or, Fs ive 
Lessons from the Animal World. Edited by Anam Wurtz, Assistant, ical 
it, British Museum. 

“Of all the py | pit icture-books for children we have seen, and that is not a 
few, this is the best; it fulfils its name and object ; it is a real picture-book, and it is 
by ok and make hin and Mine ery 

amilias e t is an 
and wise.”—Ldinburgh y 


Lately published, Second Edition, ore fy with Sixty-two Coloured_Plates, 
price 10s. 6d, 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOK; or, Lessons from the 
ioe” World, By the Authoress of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “Herb of the 


" ve We cordially confess that we have never met with so appropriate and excellent a 

} oa for the pu’ of arousing and stimulatin 4 ‘oung learner to a real love of 

this portion of Natural parents w to the hearts and 

brains of their children in sent nd inteligence, will do well to place ‘The 
Instructive Picture-Book in their .*—Sen, 


Just published, oblong Folio, with Namerous Coloured Illustrations, price 10s, 6d, 

HE NEW PICTURE-BOOK; being Pictorial Lessons on 
Form, Comparison, and Number, for Children under Seven Years of Age. 

“ The experience of all who have taken interest in the early acquisitions of children 
pape to show that they easily comprehend objects or pictures of them, and find delight 
examining them, and speaking about them, They not only wish’ to ee aud 
measure objects according to their shape and size, but to distinguish and separate the 
from ~ small, the thick from the thin, the long from the short,” &c.—Eztract 


EDMONSTON & 


In One Vol., Post 8vo, 
SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE 
KABYLE WAR. 


‘By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


This day is published, No. XVIL., price 1s., of 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIz.” 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
NEW SCHOOL TALE. 


Next week will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, 64, 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 


FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. . 
STEREOSCOPIC | MAGAZINE. 


« The glori lorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the "—SHAKSPEARE, 


Mr. REEVE has the leasure to announce ths has commenced the publication 
de new Monthly tye entitled 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 


LANDSCAPE * SCENERY, ARCHITECTUR SCULPTURE, ANTIQUITIES, 
AND NATURAL RY, 


infancy. Since the first successful 
the sun a picture on a sensitive the 

rapid and and the have been 

successively discuvered lead to the hope that still further triumphs are in store for it, 

But we cannot conceal from ourselves that ey yee in its relation to 


ventional engravings, has made 
The make the ta Gaal on ive will 
each picture, 


I. Falaise Castle, N I. Lichfield Cathedral. 
ut The Devil's Co. Wicklow. 
IL, The Hasdinge Statue, Foley, IIL The M of 
IIL, The Royal Observatory, Greenwich. _ No. 4. 
j Kent. 


No. 2. 
a The New Museum, Royal Gardens, | II. The Succulent Hoe, Kew 


No. 
Il. ™ "Great Cross of Muiredach, Co. I. Statue of Dr. Sehnaon at Lice 
Louth. TI. Chariton ent. 
ILL. Bloek of Double-Refracting Spar. Ill, The Wicklow Hallway a Braghend 


Second ta, pages, 20 Stereographs, 
TENERIFFE: AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 


oR, 
SPECIALITIES OF A RESIDENCE ABOVE THE CLOUDS, 


By PROF. C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 
HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


“The novelty among the publications of the last fortnight is certainly Mr. 
Piazzi on aince it is the first instance of s' 
Oircular. 


ied to the illustration of a book.” —— 
he narfative is so ay interesti: in substance, and pleasing in 
manner, that even the ordinary reader ind in in monotonous or occult. 


manner, th it is a rare and 


LOVEL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
Just published, price Sixpence, 
Ra IN 1859: a Seeond Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon, Lord John Russell, M.P. By Porrsr, 
Just published, 12mo, roan, 4s, 


A Mss NTH ON’S, (C.) HOMER’S ILIAD, the Fourth, Fifth, and 

Books, to the ordinary Text, with English N Critical and 

a Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. A New Edition, by Bawzaxcuw 
Davizs, Ph. D., Lips. 

London: Writram Tree and Co., 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

TO EMIGRANTS. 
Now ready, price 1s. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE MAYOR OF MELBOURNE. 

ee COLUMBIA, EMIGRATION, AND OUR COLONIES, 

sidered Practically, yy Politically. By W. Parker ri Author 
of “A Two Years’ Cruise in the uth Sean,” Vonage in Beurch of Sir John 


. “Fear not, faint not; thou 
In thy doubts and thy distress, ties 
God ean make a — way 
Even through the wilderness.” — 


Addressed to the Working Classes, and to euch of the Popalation of England as may 


EDINBURG: 
London: Loneman & Co.; & Co,; & Co. 


think of 
: and Paternoster-row. 


DAVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. 


as 
| 
ital 
an 
ma 
SE 
tables are strewed with stereographs, but the subjects are too often vulgar, or at least 
. unmeaning, whilst those of more real interest have not been accompanied with suffi- 
LY ciently intelligent descriptions. Professor C. Piazzi Smyth’s recent work, “‘ Teneriffe,” 
> is the first instance of Steen, being made subsidiary to the illustration of books ; 
and the effect, with its marvellous truthfulness, as compared with weak and con- 
= 
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on. 
59. 
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_ 2°, for 18s., Tus AsBorsrorD 


EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD CONTAIN 
A COMPLETE SET 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Which can now be had in every desirable shape, and at the mosé available 
prices, as noted below :— 


1°, for £2 2s., Toe Prorie’s Epitioy, in 5 large Volumes, 
with 5 Illustrations on Wood, and the famous Portrait of Scott by 
Raeburn, engraved on Steel. Printed in double columns, and well 
suited for a Library where space is a desideratum. 


2°, for £3 15s., Tue Casiner Eprrion, in 25 small Volumes, 
with a beautiful Woodeut for each volume, and an Engraving of the 
Author from Greenshield’s Statue. Each Volume contains an entire 
Novel, which renders this Edition perhaps the most convenient for ordi- 
nary purposes. 


3°, for £7 4s., Toe Avuruon’s Favourite Epirion, in 48 
handy Volumes, printed in large legible type, and containing 96 very 
fine Steel Engravings. This Edition being the only one which is uniform 
with the entire series of Scott’s Works, it has always been held as the 
Favourite Edition. 


4°, for £13 2s. 6d., Toe Lrerary Epition, in 25 Octavo 
Volumes, profusely Illustrated with 204 Splendid Steel Engravings by 
the most eminent artists of their time, ineluding Wilkie, Roberts, Land- 
seer, Stanfield, Frith Pickersgill, Phillips, Faed, &.; and portraits after 
Vandyke, Zucchero, Le Toeque, &c. Each Volume contains an entire 
Novel, printed in large excellent type, and strongly bound in rich extra 
cloth. From the recent date of its publication (1852-3), this edition 
contains several corrections and additions by the author which sgt 


in none of the others. 


SETS PERFECTED. 


Parties possessing incomplete Sets of Scott’s Worxs can have them 
perfected by ordering the Volumes wanted from any Bookseller, 


SCOTT’S PORTICAL WORKS. 


1°, for THe | 3°, for 24s., Tue 
Eprrrow, in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, with a Eprrioy, in 6 Vols. 12mo, with 12 
Vignette from Turner. Stee] Engravings from Turner. 


4°, for THz AvuTHoR’s 
Eprrion, in 12 Vols, 
12mo, with 24 fine Engravings from 
Turner. The only edition which con- 
tains “ The Minstreley of the Border.” 


Eprrroy, in 1 Vol. Super-royal 8vo, 
with 26 fine Steel Engravings from 
Turner, uniform with Byron’s and 
Moore’s Works in 1 Vol. 


In 4 Vols, 28:30, price 100. 6d. 
MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart, 
which set to music will be found in this edition. It is illustrated by Turner, 
and contains many valuable Notes and Introductions by Sir Walter. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS. 


1°, for £44s., Tox Avurmor’s|2°, for 26s., Taz 
Bavovasrre Eprrioy, in 28-Vols. 12mo, Enrrrox, in 3 Vols. Royal 8vo, with 
with 66 Engravings from Turner— Three Iustrations. 
Portraits and Maps ; and consisting of 
“The Life of Napoleon,” “ales of 
& Grandfather,” &c, &c, 


Tam oF A GRANDFATHER 
can be had separate, in 3 Vols. 12mo, 
price 12s.; or in 1 Vol. Royal 8vo, 
price és, 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
By J. G. LOOKHART. 

's Favourite Edition), with 20 Engravings from 
30s.; or in 1 Vol. (People’s Edition) Royal 8yo, 


WORKS BY 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. Seventh Edition. 12s. 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. Sixth Edition. 12s. 

ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, in Connexion with some Recent Proposals for its Revision. 5s. 
sre es OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Fourth 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 2 
Two Series. Cheaper 


HULSBAN 


st AUGUSTINE EXPOSITION OF THE 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth Edition. 4s. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


ON THE sYUDY OF WORDS. Eighth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth 


Edition. 


J UpTin ‘MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. Fourth 


EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 


ELEGIAC POEMS. Second 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


Foolscap Octavo, 5s, 
LADDIN : a Dramatic Poem. By ApamM OEHLENSCHLAEGER. 
Translated by TazopoRrE Martin. 
published, 
CORREGGIO: a Tragedy. By OEHLENSCHLAEGER. ‘Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by TxzoporE 
KING RERES DAUGHTER: a Danish Drama. By 
He Translated Martin. 


by THEoporE 
Joun W. Parxer and Son, Strand, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES.—The Publishers of the. 


usical Bouquet” haviz ons Two Numbers of that Work containing 
some of Moore’s Melodies, the mht Copyright i in the Melodies have com- 
plained of the t of i Copy thereby, but have refrained 
from taking le poccuntings pag Hache of the Publishers of the “ Musical 
Bouqnet” ha withdrawn the numbers from and ha 
deposited with Messrs. Longman Co. the stereotype plates and stock of the same. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that asta ings will be commenced against 
inning any of Moo any numbers of the Bo or any other work con- 
es <= of Moore’s Melodies, the Copyright of such of 
are or 
Addison and Hime. 


anp Co,, 39, PareRNosTER-ROW, 
October 19th, 1858. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 1s, 6d. sewed, 

INERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF OF 
GREAT BR NTAIN AND ID IRELAND for 1857; forming one of the Memoirs 

ino, Tron Sarey, ad Horn F RS. Lead ver 


London: Published by Messrs. Jeveus™, Baown, and Co. for Her Majesty’s 


NEW POETICAL WORK. 
Just ust published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
5. HOUR AGO; or, Time in Dreamland; a Mystery. 
F. 
“London : Lowemax, Browns, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In 1 Vol. 8vo, pp. 720, price 18s. cloth, 
TS ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English Verse, 
with Preface and copious Notes, by W. G. T. Bantzs. 


London; Lorexay, Brows, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
BACON’S “ ESSAYS” AND “ DE VETERUM.” 
Now ready, Vol. VI., in 8vo, price 18s. 
Ts WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, Baron of oe ie 
Viscount St. Alban, and Lord High Chancellor of Englan 
and elucidated ; the 


The sixth and seventh volumes of this | in November, wil bo given the meee 
contain 8 | of the li works (consisting of the 


price 18s., comprises 
tor of He Vil. (with coptous historical Good and Evil, the Translation of 
notes) and the rest of Baco Psalms, and a few minor pieces 
the repeat erat with to this division) ; all edited by Mr. 
, accompanied the professional 
with a new an 
In Vol. VIL, to be hed 
: Loweman and Co.; and Co.; Hamritow and Co.; WHITTAKER 


CK. LONDON: HOULSTON & WRIGHT; 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Dav: Tonzs. of 9 Cos ‘slington ‘at the Office, 39, Southampton: 
ID ? 
ity. October 30, 1858. 
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